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Chicago Teachers College 


It has always been maintained that the study of Latin has a 
marked influence on the student’s knowledge of English grammar, 
and incidentally on his skill in composition, at least in so far as his 
knowledge of sentence-structure is concerned; but, so far as I know, 
no one has ever undertaken an investigation to determine positively 
how much truth there is in the assertion. The gradual relegation 
of the language of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil to a secondary place 
in the curriculum of secondary schools, the threat, even, of its final 
banishment, and the growing belief that the proper teaching of 
English in the classroom would produce as good results as those 
obtained by the study of the older tongue, make an investigation 
of the subject very pertinent at this time. As I work under con- 
ditions somewhat favorable to the making of such an investigation, 
I began, two years ago, to give grammar tests to my classes in the 
Chicago Teachers College, to tabulate the results, and to make 
such deductions as seemed reasonable. 

Students who enter the college are graduates of the city and 
parochial high schools. Owing to a certain degree of election in 
the courses of study which these young people have pursued, some 
of them have had four years of Latin, some three, some two, some 
one year, and some none at all. It was easy, therefore, to deter- 
mine the ability of the five groups; but it must be admitted in the 
beginning that the variation may be attributable in part to other 
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causes than the difference in time devoted to the study of Latin, 
notably, difference in the ability of individual students, and differ- 
ence in the ability of their teachers of languages. In addition to 
these, two other facts must be taken into consideration—that the 
students who enter in February may represent a larger number of 
“‘left-overs”’ than those who enter in September, and that the total 
number examined up to this time is not large. The figures given 
in this paper can, therefore, be taken only as an approximation. 

In the tests given, there were two main kinds of questions: 
first, those that called for the writing of sentences containing certain 
kinds of constructions; second, those based upon a passage from 
some book or from The Chicago Normal School Weekly, a publication 
conducted by students. While writing the test, each student had 
a copy of the book or paper before her, and therefore studied the 
sentences as they appeared in their context; but for the sake of 
economy of space, I give only the particular sentences, or parts of 
sentences, upon which the questions were asked. 

The first test was as follows: 


. Write a sentence containing a causal clause. 

Write a sentence containing a participial phrase. 

. Write a sentence containing a predicate noun. 

. Write a sentence containing a restrictive clause. 

. Write a sentence containing a non-restrictive clause. 

. Explain, in terms of grammar, the use of the first comma in “Miss 
Wells, Miss Russell, Mr. Ashley, and Mr. Shepherd, our class advisers, were 
present.” 

7. Explain, in terms of grammar, the use of the first comma in “ Mr. Owen, 
who, as he himself expressed it, had, etc.” 

8. Explain, in terms of grammar, why there is no comma after “those”’ 
in “A motion was made to the effect that we have no quorum, and that those 
who are interested enough to come, will do so.” 

g. Give the construction of the clause beginning with “that” in “A motion 
was finally made and seconded that we pay the required sum out of the class 
treasury.” 

10. Give the construction of “to investigate” in “‘Then followed a report 
of the committee appointed to investigate the ‘technicalities and legalities’ of 
the minutes of the meeting.”’ 


An 


There follows a tabulation of the results of the test, showing the 
grade of each student, the average value of the answers to each 
question (changed from a scale of 10 to a scale of 100), and the 
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TABLE I 
Four-YEAR GRouP 
Question No. 
GRraDE 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
icnconsenate 10 | 10 | 10 8 | 10 | 10 ° ° 5 | 10 | 73 
Rey heacaucews 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | Io ° ° 5 5 | 70 
_ 10 | Io 5 ° | Io ° ° 5 | 10 | 50 
10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 |I00 
10 | 10 | 10 ° | I0 ° | Io 5 | 55 
_ ° | ° ° ° ° ° ° | 
Averages...... 83.3) 83.3] 91.7] 46.6) 50 | 83.3) 16.6) 16.6] 58.3) 66.6 
THREE-YEAR GROUP 
Dicenesdaxanns 10 8 | 10 5 © | Io | ro ° 5 | 10 | 68 
Two-YEAR GRouP 
10 | 10 | 10 ° ° ° ° ° | 30 
__ er 10 8 5 ° ° 5 ° ° 5 5 | 38 
8 8 ° ° | Io ° ° | 10 | 36 
Ea. 10 5 | 10 8 °o | Io ° ° 5 o | 48 
Io | | 10 ° | Io ° | Io 7 1587 
| 10 | | | to | 70 | 80 | | ZO 5 | 95 
PERSO ee 10 | 10 ° ° °o | 10 ° ° 5 5 | 40 
10 | 10 | Io | Io o | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | | go 
10 | 10 | Io | 10 © | 10 | 10 5 | 65 
8 8 8 | 10 | 5 | 10 5 5 69 
10 | 10 | Io ° | I0 5 5 5 | 10 | 65 
10 | I0 | 16 8 8 5 ° 5 5 | 61 
Io | 10 | 10 | 10 | Io 7 | 10 | Io 5 | 10 | g2 
Averages...... 96.9) 83.8) 63.8) 60 | 21.5) 84.6) 34.6) 42.3] 57.7) 50.2 
ONE-YEAR GROUP 
| 10 | 10 | I0 | 8 | 10 | 10 ° 5 | 63 
No-Latrin Group 
10 | 10 ° | 10 ° 8 5 8 | 51 
ites hciacauen | 10 | 10 10 | 10 ° ° 5 10 7 7 | 69 
10 | 10 10 5 | Io 5 ° ° 5 | 55 
_ 10 | 10 | 10 | ° | 10 | Ito 5 | 65 
| 10 10 10 ° ° 10 ° ° ° 5 45 
Bcakninise sake | 10 | 10 ° 5 8 | I0 ° ° 5 o | 48 
| 10 | ° | Io ° ° o | 10 | 40 
| © | Io ° ° o | Io 5 ° ° | 25 
Averages...... | 87.5) 75 | 75 | 37-5| 10 | 75 | 32.21 35 | 27-5] 43-7 
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average of each group. The capital letters, A, B, C, etc., are used 
instead of the names of the students. 

In this test we shall have to disregard those students who have 
had three years of Latin, and those who have had one, since there 
was but one of each; but the other groups are sufficiently large for 
comment. The failure of the four-year students to surpass the 
two-year students is at once seen, and is plainly due to the presence 
of an exceptionally weak student in the first of these groups. 
After four years of the study of Latin, she made a grade of 10 on 
a scale of 100, in a simple test in English grammar. That hers was 
an exceptional case is shown by the fact that she was the only one 
in her group that ranked lower than 50, while of the thirteen stu- 
dents in the two-year group five were below 50. If her paper be 
disregarded, the average of the group rises to 69.6. 

However, the average must be accepted as it stands—s9.7, a 
little lower than that made by the two-year students, and about 
ten points higher than the average of those who had no Latin at all. 
So far, then, as this test is concerned, the advantage of Latin over 
no Latin is easily apparent. It is worthy of being noted that four 
students of the no-Latin group had studied German four years, two 
had studied it three years, and one two years. It is interesting to 
record, too, that the three highest grades in the group were made 
by students who had had German four years. All students in all 
groups had, of course, studied English grammar in some way or 
other either in the elementary or high schools, or in both. 

Some interesting facts may be noted in relation to the difference 
between the averages of the answers to the different questions. 
The grades of the first three questions, which called for the writing 
of isolated sentences, were high, which shows that the questions 
were easy, and also, perhaps, that the writing of isolated sentences 
to illustrate principles of grammar was an accustomed thing. The 
fourth and fifth questions were graded low; high-school graduates 
find the difference between restrictive and non-restrictive construc- 
tions too elusive for their comprehension. Questions 7 and 8 were 
doubly difficult, apparently, for not only was it necessary for the 
student to understand the difficulty just mentioned, but she must 
also explain the application of a grammatical principle to one phase 
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of the technique of composition, namely, punctuatioi.. The latter 
difficulty seems even greater than the former, for the training of the 
schools usually fits boys and girls to deal with isolated sentences 
illustrating principles of grammar, but does not train them to settle 
questions of punctuation, of accuracy of expression, and variety in 
length and structure of sentences in their own composition and that 
of others. 

The first test was given to students who had just entered the 
college; the following one was given to an advanced class, which 
had had its regular course in English I, in which there had been, 
doubtless, some grammar incidental to work in composition. The 
questions were as follows: 


1. What kind of sentence, as to form, is the following? “An important 
meeting held last Thursday was sparsely attended; the people interested 
declared that they did not see the notice announcing the meeting.” 

2. Give the construction of the clause beginning with “that,” in the 
sentence quoted in the preceding question. 

3. What kind of clause is in “the persons who were wanted by teachers” ? 

4. What part of speech is ‘‘concerning,” in “official bulletins concerning 
plans.” 

5. What is the subject in “ Nor is it strange that in our present unsystema- 
tized arrangement, many important notices are not seen” ? 

6. State, in terms of grammar, why there is a semicolon in “Classification 
is not impossible; material may be classified according to the immediacy of 
its appeal to the student body.” 

7. State, in terms of grammar, why there is no comma after “things”’ in 
“For example, if things that are of immediate importance, etc.” 

8. What is the construction of ‘‘There” in “There is never a time in the 
day when the hands of the clock turn around so fast as they do between the 
rising hour and the time to start to school” ? 

9. Give the construction of “when” in the sentence quoted in the previous 
question. 

10. Give the construction of “keeping” in “‘When one goes to the dentist, 
one finds that there are little weights holding back the hands and keeping one 
in the chair.” 


The results of the test appear in Table II. : 

In this test a startling difference appears between the grades 
of those who had studied Latin four years and those who had 
not studied it at all—nearly 30 per cent. The two-year group 
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TABLE II 
Four-YEAR GROUP 


QvEsTIon No. 
GRADE 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Be its anawees™ Io | 10 5 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 95 
SR eee 10 ° 5 5 ° ° ° ° 5 5 | 30 
Io | Io 5 10 o | | Io o | 20 | 95 
Io | 10 | Io 5 o | 10 | 10 ° ° | 55 
10 | 10 | Io 5 | I0 ° ize | to 70 
10 | 10 | 10 5 | 5 5 | 10 | 10 | 75 
Averages...... too | 83.3) 75 | 66.6) 33.3) 75 | 58.3] 41.6) 58.3] 75 
Average of 66.6 
THREE-YEAR GROUP 
10 | 10 | 10 5 5 ° | 10 5 | 10 | 65 
rere 10 | 10 | 10 o | Io o | 10 | 10 ° © | 60 
Averages...... 100 |100 |100 | 25 | 75 © | 50 |100 | 25 | 50 
Two-YEAR GROUP 
ee 10 | 10 | 10 5 © | 10 | 10 ° 5 | 10 | 70 
10 5 | 10 5 | 10 | 10 ° ° | ss 
10 | 10 | 10 | 10 ° ° © | 10 | 10 | 65 
| ° 5 ° ° ° ° 5 | a5 
1o | 10 5 5 ° ° ° ° 5 Io | 45 
10 | Io ° ° ° ° ° 5 | 25 
ere Io | 10 5 5 o | 10 | 10 ° 5 | 10 | 65 
10 | 10 ° 5 ° | Io ° | 35 
10 5 ° 5 ° | Io 5 | 50 
10 | 10 5 5 5 5 ° ° 5 | 10 | 55 
° 5 ° 5 ° ° ° ° | 30 | 85 
Averages...... 81.8] 68.2) 68.2) 40.9) 18.2] 36.4! 27.3) 50 | 68.2 
ONE-YEAR GROUP 
| 10 | 10 5 ° ° ° ° 5 | 10 | 50 
No-LatTin Group 
10 ° 5 ° ° ° ° ° 5 5 | 25 
10 5 | ° ° ° ° 5 | 35 
| 10 5 5 ° ° | 5 | 35 
| ° ° 5s im ° 5 | 45 
Io | 10 5 5 10 ° ° ° 5 5 | 50 
10 ° ° 5 ° 5 10 ° 5 35 
Averages...... 83.3) 50 | 50 | 41.7) 16.6] 16.6) 33.3) 16.6] 50 | 16.6 
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surpassed the no-Latin group by about nine points. The other 
groups are too small to be considered. 

The lowest question-averages appear for Nos. 5 and 8, which 
concern our troublesome expletive, or anticipatory, construction. 
Here the four-year group greatly surpassed the others, although 
there are no words in Latin which have the functions of our exple- 
tives, it and there. The difference is, indeed, so marked that it is 
not easy to avoid believing that the four-year group had more 
power of independent thought in matters of syntax than the other 
groups. The grades for the sixth and seventh questions, which 
pertain to the application of grammar to punctuation, were also 
highest in the case of the four-year group. 

The following test, based on passages from The Great Stone Face, 
was given to a February class immediately after entering the 
college: 


1. State whether the following sentence is simple, complex, compound, or 
complex-compound. “One afternoon, when the sun was going down, a mother 
and her little boy sat at the door of their cottage, talking about the Great 
Stone Face.” 

2. In the same sentence, what is the construction of “talking” ? 

3. Explain, in terms of grammar, why there is a comma after ‘‘eyes” in 
“They had but to lift their eyes, and there it was plainly to be seen, etc.” 

4. What does ‘‘and”’ join in “Others had their homes in comfortable farm 
houses, and cultivated the rich soil on the gentle slopes or level surfaces of the 
valley”? 

5. Give the construction of “‘numerous” in ‘‘the inhabitants of this 
valley, in short, were numerous, etc.” 

6. Explain, in terms of grammar, why there is a comma after “them” in 
‘But all of them, grown people and children, had a kind of familiarity with the 
Great Stone Face, etc.” 

7 In“... .. formed on the perpendicular side of a mountain by some 
immense rocks, which had been thrown together in such a position as, when 
viewed at a proper distance, precisely to resemble the features of a human 
countenance,” is the clause beginning with “which” restrictive or non- 
restrictive ? 

8. What does the first “and” join, in “True it is, that if the spectator 
approached too near, he lost the outline of the gigantic visage, and could dis- 
cern only a heap of ponderous and gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one 
upon another’’ ? 

9. In the same sentence, what is the construction of “piled” ? 

1o. Explain the error in grammar in “Retracing his steps, however, the 
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wondrous features would again be seen; and the farther he withdrew, the more 
like a human face, with all its original divinity intact, did they appear.” 

11. In the same sentence, explain, in terms of grammar, why there is a 
semicolon after “seen.” 

12. In the same sentence, what does “and” join? 

13. Determine what the subject is in “It was a happy lot for children to 
grow up to manhood and womanhood with the Great Stone Face before their 
eyes.” 

14. Explain, in terms of grammar, why there is a comma after “affections” 
in... . “that embraced all mankind in its affections, and had room for 
more.” 

15. Explain, in terms of grammar, why there is a comma after “people” 
in “According to the belief of many people, the valley owed much of its fer- 
tility to the benign aspect that was continually beaming over it.” 

16. In the same sentence, give the construction of “‘it.” 

17. What does the second “and” join, in “As we began with saying, a 
mother and her little boy sat at their cottage door, gazing at the Great Stone 
Face, and talking about it’’? 

18. In “. . . . for it looks so very kindly that its voice must needs be 
pleasant,’”’ what is the construction of the group of words beginning with 
“that” ? 

19. In the same sentence, what is the construction of “needs” ? 

20. Rewrite the following sentence, changing only the part that follows 
the comma: Having bought a farm, it did not prove profitable. 


The tabulation of results appears in Table III, the question- 
averages being changed from a scale of 5 to a scale of 100. 

Again we may disregard those groups that are too small for 
consideration, although they will, of course, be included in the 
totals; and we find that those students who had no Latin greatly 
surpass those who had studied it for two years. There is a possible 
explanation of this in the fact that February classes are likely to 
contain more than the usual number of students who had proved 
weak in high school, and perhaps some that had made more than 
one attempt to pass the college-entrance examinations. I made no 
inquiry into this matter, but from a very intimate knowledge of 
the class I judge that it is no exception to the rule. Along with 
weak students in the February classes, there are usually a few of 
the strong ones—those who have not been retarded at any stage 
of their progress. One of these, in the present instance, was a girl 
in the no-Latin group who made a grade of 85, the highest of all 
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who took the test. When classes are so uneven in ability, almost 
any anomaly is likely to occur. 

Besides these tests, there was a fourth, also of February students. 
I need not give the questions, for the lists already given are a 
sufficient indication of their character. Neither need I give the 
averages of questions, as these would throw no new light upon the 
subject. The general averages were as follows: Four-year group, 
six students, 44.6; three-year group, six students, 45.3; two-year 
group, five students, 45.4; no-Latin group, two students, 25. 
There was no one-year group. In this case it was the two-year 
group that had the exceptional student—a weak one, who made a 
grade of 4; no other student in the group made a grade of less 


than 50. 

The total results of all the tests were as follows: 
Twenty students who had studied Latin four years averaged.......... 56.6 
Ten students who had studied Latin three years averaged............ 52.5 
Thirty-six students who had studied Latin two years averaged........ 50.4 
Two students who had studied Latin one year averaged.............. 56.5 
Twenty students who had not studied Latin at all averaged........... 44.7 


The first, third, and fifth of these groups are sufficiently large for 
consideration, and it is readily seen that the four-year group is 
about twelve points higher than the no-Latin group, and that the 
two-year group is about six points higher than the no-Latin group. 
It is probable that the differences would be greater in a more 
extended investigation, first because February students would not 
be likely to be so numerous as in this series of tests, and second, 
because exceptional students cannot be counted upon to appear in 
the right places to decrease the natural difference. For instance, 
it is by no means probable that even among a great number of 
young people who had had four years of Latin, one would make so 
low a grade as 10; and it is nearly as improbable that one of the 
no-Latin group would make a grade twenty-five points higher than 
anyone else who took the test. Yet this very thing happened in 
the present case. If these two students be eliminated, the differ- 
ence between the four-year group and the no-Latin group rises 
from 11.9 to 16.5, which is probably a nearer approximation to 
the standard. 
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There appear to be two reasons for the superiority of those who 
have had a thorough course in Latin. First, Latin is an inflected 
language and therefore so different from our own as to make the 
most minute study of grammer necessary in order to secure good 
translations. Grammar is, indeed, the only means of translation, 
except in the case of a few pupils, mainly girls, who seem to grasp 
the meaning of a Latin sentence by inspiration, but who fail when 
asked questions of syntax. And since the general principles of 
grammar are universal, what is learned in Latin is easily transferred 
to English. The excellent method of Latin instruction is the second 
reason. The introductory book, to be sure, is similar to English 
grammars in that principles are taught by means of isolated sen- 
tences; but when this book is cast aside or reduced to the rank of 
reference book, the pupil enters upon a very different manner of 
study. Now he begins to read Caesar, which means that he must 
gradually learn to use his knowledge of the principles of Latin 
grammar in whatever order the old warrior chose to use them; 
there is no methodical progression, in that old classic on the war in 
Gaul, from the simple to the complex, from the easy to the difficult; 
there is no classification of ablatives and periphrastics and supines: 
but all come quite irrespective of the order in which they were 
studied in the introductory book, and if the pupil cannot learn to 
recognize and apply them as they come, he can get no mastery of 
Latin. After he has had a year of Caesar, a year of Cicero, and a 
year of Vergil, he has formed the habit of thinking of grammar as 
something intimately associated with sentences as they stand in 
the paragraph; and some of this habit naturally transfers to English. 

The pedagogical deductions are simple. The pupils in our 
schools should have either careful training in an inflected language, 
including careful translation into idiomatic English, or their train- 
ing in English grammar should be as much as possible after the 
Latin method of instruction—the constant analysis of sentences as 
they stand in the paragraph, and always with accuracy of sentence 
structure, sentence emphasis, variety of length and structure of 
sentences, and punctuation as the ends to be attained. The 
student mentioned as exceptional under the discussion of the third 
test, studied grammar in a manner similar to this; and although 
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she had had no Latin, she ranked higher than any other student 
who took the test, and was twenty-five points higher than the one 
who made the next to the highest grade. 

This method is objected to by some teachers because it seems 
to place undue emphasis on the formal side of composition. While 
I admit that my tendency is to do this very thing, I have three argu- 
ments to urge in its favor. First, the matter of proportion of em- 
phasis is something that can be cared for mathematically; if one 
or two days of the week, in the upper grades of the elementary 
school and in the high school, are devoted to sentence analysis, and 
the other days to obtaining fulness and freedom of expression, a good 
proportion will be observed. Second, the method can be followed 
without producing any more artificiality of style than is incident 
to the learning of any technique, as that of piano-playing; and this 
is but temporary. It is my practice to send several students to the 
blackboard whenever writing is to be done in the class, and to 
appoint two or three students to act as critics for the writers while 
the work is in progress. After the themes are completed, the 
criticism begins with careful consideration of their substance and 
spirit, and the structure of the paragraphs. After all the work 
has been discussed from this point of view, two or more are taken 
up for grammar study, the work lasting, perhaps, several days; sen- 
tence after sentence is criticized as to accuracy of expression, 
accuracy of syntax, variety in length and structure, emphasis, 
choice of words, effectiveness of phrase, and punctuation. This 
work is of the character that forms the third point of defense, 
namely, that any kind of study tends to become more and more 
intellectual as the student becomes more mature. That many 
people have failed to get as intellectual a grasp of their own lan- 
guage as they have felt the need of is made evident by such remarks 
as “I have a sense of what is right, but I don’t know why.” It is 
the very unusual person who gets a mastery of English or any other 
language merely by reading what is good, and from the mere 
frequency of expressing himself. The majority of mankind can 
attain a sufficient skill in expression only by a careful linguistic 
study. 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF STUDENT CORRECTION 
OF COMPOSITIONS" 


JACOB C. TRESSLER 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


In the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., student correction 
of compositions is the approved method of solving the theme 
problem. As systematic student criticism is rare in high schools, 
an explanation of the plan is necessary. The details of the system 
vary greatly with individual teachers, but the essential features are 
uniform throughout the school. 

Between the writing of a theme and its criticism and correction, 
several daysintervene. The boy asa result returns to his composi- 
tion with a slightly changed point of view. The composition has 
become “‘cold.”’ His attitude toward it is more critical and 
impersonal than it was at the time of writing. 

At the beginning of the correction period, the boy is given three 
to five minutes, if the theme covers only one page, to improve his 
composition. He may erase or cross out mistakes and write in ink 
the revision. He understands that, in his composition grade, he 
will receive credit for the improvement made. At the end of the 
time, the boy, by a letter placed in the upper left corner of the paper, 
registers his opinion of the worth of his work. 

Then the boy’s opposite is given five or six minutes in which, by 
placing suitable symbols or comments in the margin, to indicate 
detailed errors and to make a general comment on the composition. 
Opposites are varied frequently. The marking symbols are uniform 
throughout the school. After the opposite has indicated detailed 
errors and, perhaps, made a general comment, he places a grade, 
showing his estimate of the merit of the theme, just under the 
writer’s mark, and puts his name after the grade. All work of 
opposites is done in lead pencil. 


* This article is a condensation of a thesis prepared under the direction of Dr. E. 
L. Thorndike of Columbia University. Because of limited space, the data on which 
the conclusions are based have been entirely omitted. 
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Then comes the most interesting part of the period—eight or ten 
minutes for conference and correction. Each boy corrects the 
errors noted and discusses quietly with the one who marked the 
paper any criticism which he thinks unjust. If he can show his 
critic that the theme is free from the error indicated, the critic 
erases the symbol. Disputes which writer and critic cannot 
decide are referred to the teacher. His decision is final. If the 
teacher is not able to decide in the time all disputes, the boy writes 
“‘disagree’’ above the symbol to which he objects. 

The compositions are again marked by the class critics. This 
body consists of from three to six of the best English students and 
most efficient critics in the class. The critics are compensated for 
the theme-marking by being excused from a part of the written 
home work. At home, the critic indicates mistakes not detected 
by the opposite and settles disputes between the writer and the 
opposite by crossing out either the symbol or the word “‘disagree.”’ 
He also puts his estimate of the worth of the theme underneath the 
two grades already on the paper and his signature after his grade. 
The critic’s work is done in blue pencil. 

Finally, the teacher using red pencil checks up the theme, 
crosses out unjust criticisms, points out errors not previously 
detected, and changes the rating of the composition if he thinks the 
critic’s grade too high or too low. 

To be sure, the teacher varies this plan to suit his convenience. 
Sometimes, for example, the compositions are first corrected by the 
class critics and then considered in class. 

The obvious advantages of a workable system of student 
criticism are that it is judgment by peers and that it gives the 
boy the ability to detect and correct his own mistakes. When a 
specially trained mature man or woman finds glaring defects in 
Johnny’s writing, Johnny feels no cause for serious alarm. He 
reasons that the teacher ought to be able to find sins of omission 
and commission and that he is ambitious really to earn his salary by 
discovering many and great. But when his opposite, Willie Jones, 
points out the same mistakes, Johnny’s attitude is changed. His 
personal pride is touched. He vows that he will write composi- 
tions which Willie shall find unassailable. Student criticism also 
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develops that most important power in English improvement, the 
ability to detect and correct one’s own errors. Each boy learns to 
test his own work by definite and frequently applied standards. 
He knows when he has done a piece of good work. He develops a 
sense of relative values by much practice in judging values and by 
a comparison of his judgments with those of his classmates and 
teacher. In practical life, men are rated by their ability to judge 
values. Student correction prepares for the real life outside. 
Pupils develop self-expression, self-activity, and initiative and have 
an opportunity for close personal contact with fellow-pupils and 
teacher. They get as much personal conference as is possible in 
high schools with large classes. Moreover, student correction, as a 
principal phrased it after seeing the work for the first time, “‘makes 
the composition period interesting.” Boys feel that they are 
dealing with real, vital human issues. 

But with all its virtues, student correction is worthless if it is 
not efficient, if a school boy is not able to detect the important 
weaknesses in his own or his fellow’s composition. This study was 
made for the purpose of testing the efficiency of the system, the 
ability of students in criticism. 

The material of the investigation was twenty-five compositions 
written by the boys themselves during their fourth term of high- 
school English. These compositions represented the best and the 
worst of which the class was capable. There were also themes of 
the fair students. 

The class tested numbered thirty-four boys and was English 5d 
of Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. English 5d means that the boys 
were doing the high-school English of the fifth term (first half of 
the third year). The class had in it some of the brightest and some 
of the dullest boys of the fifth term of the school. 

To each of the thirty-four boys were given mimeographed 
copies of the twenty-five compositions. The work was done in 
class under the writer’s supervision. The boys were told to mark 
the compositions just as they were accustomed to marking the 
work of their opposites except that they were to indicate the 
grade of each theme in percentages rather than in letters. The 
boys marked the themes in successive English periods. A record 
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was kept of the time used by each boy in marking the complete 
set. 

These twenty-five themes were criticized and graded also by six 
experienced English teachers (two men and four women) and by 
four cultured men who have never taught English. Of the English 
teachers, one is a teacher of three years’ experience in a New York 
City high school; another is a supervisor of English of ten years’ 
experience in a New York City public school; a third is a Teachers 
College student who has had several years’ experience as an English 
teacher; the others are from Pennsylvania and Georgia and have 
had eight, eleven, and fifteen years’ experience respectively in 
English teaching in elementary schools, high schools, and colleges. 
All are college-trained people, and a number have done graduate 
work. They form a group which, the writer thinks, averages 
slightly higher in efficiency than the whole body of English teachers 
of the country. 

To each of these a sheet of marking symbols and typewritten 
instructions were given with the twenty-five mimeographed themes. 
The instructions in part were: ‘‘Mark the compositions in the 
manner and in the time in which you would mark them if you were 
teaching English and were receiving, perhaps, one hundred or more 
such compositions each week. Consider 60 per cent the passing 
grade. Remember that these are fourth-term (second half of 
second year) high-school compositions.” 

In tabulating results, the writer first ascertained how many of 
the total 460 errors on the twenty-five papers each critic discovered, 
then penalized the critics for symbols placed where no errors existed, 
and finally rated each error one, two, or three points according to 
the importance of having it called to the attention of the pupil. 
He also determined correlations to test the reliability and signifi- 
cance of the measures obtained, totaled the errors discovered 
according to types, and studied the grades assigned to the com- 
positions and the ability of boys, English teachers, and others in 
addressing a comment to the boy on the theme as a whole. 

The conclusions which may reasonably be drawn from the data 
obtained are: 

1. Fifth-term (first half of third year) high-school boys trained 
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in student criticism spend in marking themes approximately twice 
as much time as the English teacher uses in marking them at his 
normal rate. The average time spent by the boys in marking each 
composition was 6.8 minutes; by the English teachers, 3.7 minutes. 
Boys were told to mark as rapidly as they could with accuracy; 
English teachers, to mark in the time they would mark the themes 
if they were the work of the teachers’ own classes. 

2. Fifth-term high-school boys working as explained above find 
almost as many errors as English teachers discover. The members 
of the class average slightly below the English teachers; the six 
class critics, somewhat above. 

3. Fifth-term high-school boys mark as incorrect approximately 
- three times as many examples of divided usage and other expressions 
in which the English is good as do English teachers. A few boys in 
a class are almost worthless as critics because, although they find 
many errors, they mark wrong the correct as well as the incorrect. 
Even the class critics must be penalized more than twice as much 
as English teachers for this fault. Perhaps the average for the 
boys in this study is slightly higher than it would be under normal 
conditions because of the competitive spirit aroused by the fact 
that the boys were performing an identical task. 

4. When critics are penalized for marking mistakes where none 
exist and when the errors marked are weighted according to their 
importance, fifth-term high-school boys show an average efficiency 
22 per cent below that of the average English teacher tested. The 
six class critics average slightly higher in efficiency than the average 
English teacher. In other words, given sufficient time, the best 
students in a fifth-term English class will point out errors as well as 
the average teacher who marks a large number of papers each week. 

5. The correlations for reliability arrived at indicate that a boy 
of good critical ability is likely to stand high in the class in the 
marking of any given composition. Critical ability is a fairly 
constant power. 

6. The correlations for significance obtained indicate that the 
good English student is usually an efficient critic; that, with a 
much lower degree of probability, the boy who averages high in his 
school subjects is an efficient critic; and that in general the boys 
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who spend a longer time on the work are slightly more valuable 
critics than those who do the work more quickly. The significant 
finding is that in general the best English students make the most 
efficient class critics. 

7. The results obtained by dividing the errors into types 
indicate that critics find most surely mistakes in spelling and that 
misstatements of fact are least frequently detected. The number 
of mistakes in fact in the compositions, six, is too small to make the 
latter finding more than a probability. It is significant, however, 
that not an English teacher marked such statements as, ‘‘The boy 
who keeps his body healthy always knows his lessons better than the 
one who is careless about his health,”’ and ‘‘I should go out for the 
football team because I am five feet ten inches tall and weigh one 
hundred pounds.”” Boys and educated men mark such misstate- 
ments more frequently than English teachers discover them. 
Boys are comparatively weak in detecting mistakes in diction but 
rank high in marking mistakes in capitalization and unnecessary 
repetition of words or ideas. In detecting faulty paragraph 
structure, fifth-term boys are somewhat inferior to the average 
English teacher tested. The difference between boys and English 
teachers in errors of this type is less than 1o per cent greater than 
the difference for mistakes of all types. In other words, boys learn 
to discover defects in paragraph structure almost as well as mistakes 
in punctuation, capitalization, and grammar. 

8. The study of the percentages marked on the compositions 
shows that boys, as well as English teachers, recognize different 
grades of excellence in themes and that the marks assigned by one 
class of fifth-term boys show a lower average deviation (vary less on 
the average) than those of English teachers selected from three 
states. In marking theme number one, boys varied from 4o per 
cent to 71 percent; English teachers, from 45 per cent to 80 per cent. 
On theme number five, a better one, boys varied from 60 per cent to 
98 per cent; English teachers, from 65 per cent to 98 per cent. 
The average grades assigned to these two compositions by boys 
were 57.1 per cent and 80.1 per cent; by English teachers, 65 
per cent and 82.3 per cent. The grades assigned by the English 
teachers tested are in general slightly higher than those given by 
the boys. 
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g. In general comment on the themes, boys show fair ability in 
detecting the essential faults and excellences. The general criti- 
cisms of the brighter boys compare favorably with those of the 
English teachers. Even the discouraging suggestions on theme 
number nine, “ You can improve this greatly by tearing it up and 
writing on another subject”; and “This is good work for a child of 
two years’; or the remark of the most benighted youth, “ Poor 
English and sentences to unified and no variety in length,”’ might be 
as useful to the writer as the comment of the one English teacher, 
the story tell itself.” 

10. The study suggests the possibility of forming in boys and 
girls desirable intellectual habits and methods of work by having 
them assist in the critical work of the teachers of English and other 
subjects and suggests a principle for the more effective organization 
of school work. 


GOING FORTH TO THE PHILISTINES 


THACHER H. GUILD 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


In current slang, when you strike down to the vital interests 
of a man you “‘get him where he lives.”’ If your teaching estab- 
lishes this live contact with a student, he is “at home” with you. 
But even in a college course in composition, student and instructor 
may dwell so far apart that they rarely get into each other’s neigh- 
borhood. The latter, for instance, may have an apartment next 
door to the Literary-Snobs, while his protégé resides in that far 
district where the word literature is understood to mean advertis- 
ing circulars. Manifestly, the raw air out yonder is not for sensi- 
tive nostrils, and the teacher accordingly summons the boy to his 
own apartment; for here a fine old-world atmosphere is exhaled 
from the Chaucerian tapestry—the scenes cunningly dissected 
and rehung with chronological accuracy. But the student, if 
indeed he ever finds the place, is altogether likely to sniff out the 
odor of moth-balls. The next moment he is gone! 

“And thank God you are rid of a knave,”’ says Professor Louns- 
bury. 

But neither the Yale reactionist nor his prophets, Milton and 
Bacon, ever had to shoulder the precise responsibility offered by a 
thousand students enrolled in a single rhetoric course in a state 
university. It is a peculiar responsibility. In the good old days 
when composition courses were unnecessary, going to college 
meant one thing; today it means another—a dozen others. The 
type of student now chiefly represented in our thousand theme- 
writers was then sticking to his farm or shop or office. Now he 
demands special training from the state, in agriculture, engineering, 
or commerce. He is a Philistine, but he is canny and he is open- 
minded. He may have loafed through an inferior school, but 
he has something of a purpose now; and though he cannot en- 
dure a camphorated literary atmosphere, he generally wants to 
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learn to write. He is often painfully aware of the need, and he 
accepts the conditions. Although, as Professor Lounsbury sadly 
observes, he may not seem exceeding joyful in the tribulation 
of theme-writing, yet after all he shows very much the same spirit 
that prompts the engineering student to curse his calculus, and the 
““Ag”’ his chemistry. The distress on a runner’s face as he crosses 
the tape is hardly a fair indication of the degree of satisfaction he 
takes in the achievement. And so our Philistine, who never heard 
of the ‘‘philosophy”’ of rhetoric and grows restive the instant we 
mention the “art’’ of composition, has nevertheless a pretty whole- 
some respect for the “business”’ of learning to write. He presents 
a big new phase of the old problem. We haven’t done much with 
the problem, but I think we are doing something useful for him. 
Perhaps—and this suggestion is the only excuse for my paper— 
perhaps we can succeed further if, recognizing not only his resistant 
practicality but also his coming-on disposition, we lay aside the 
tradition which doth so easily beset us, and fare forth with patience 
to meet him. 

That tradition of ours, however, is worth a moment’s pause. 

Glancing back at some of the old-time utterances on the sub- 
ject, we find both amusement and refreshment. A century and 
a half ago Dr. Hugh Blair, in his lectures to the Edinburgh students, 
was recommending “good sense as the foundation of all good com- 
position.”’ In spite of that admirable introduction, when it came 
Bishop Whately’s turn to issue a textbook, he dismissed Blair’s 
Lectures as incomparably inferior to Campbell’s Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, not only in ‘‘depth of thought and ingenious original 
research, but in practical utility to the student.” (One is almost 
deceived by the sound of that “practical utility.”) Dr. Whately 
proceeded with some old-fashioned praise of Dr. Campbell, but pres- 
ently took full advantage of his prerogative as a scholar and 
declared that in one large section of the book the distinguished 
gentleman had written himself down an ass. 

Dr. Whately’s own teaching, formidable as his “Elements” 
may have seemed to our grandfathers, was surprisingly personal 
and informal. Not only could he, in writing of rhetorical theory, 
use the phrase “practical utility,’ but as his biographer tells us, 
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“he had the tact, more Socratico, by stimulus and suggestion to 
elicit the learner’s latent powers.” Accordingly one is not surprised 
to read in the introduction to his treatise a protest against a certain 
familiar tradition. 

In the learning of other arts [he wrote] it is usual to begin, for the sake of 
practice, with what is easiest; here, on the contrary, the tyro has usually 
a harder task assigned him . . . . than he will meet with in the actual business 
GER «+. Often . . . . such exercises will have formed a habit of stringing 
together empty commonplaces and vapid declamations. ... . Look at the 
letter of an intelligent youth to one of his companions . . . . and you will see 
a picture of the youth himself, boyish indeed, but lively, unfettered, natural. 
. . . . Look at a theme composed by the same youth, on “Virtus est medium 
vitiorum” . . . . and you will see a picture of the same boy, dressed up in 
the garb, and absurdly aping the demeanor of an elderly man. 


Contrast with this personal and informal note the pedagogic 
aloofness of the preface to Samuel Newman’s Practical System of 
Rhetoric, belonging to the same period. 

The advantages proposed to be attained by the study of Rhetoric are: 
(1) some acquaintance with the philosophy of Rhetoric; (2) the cultivation of 
the taste, and in connection, the exercise of the imagination; (3) skill in the 
use of language; (4) skill in literary criticism; (5) the foundation of a good 
style. 

The same high seriousness on the part of the learner is presup- 
posed in a stately paragraph from the Yale catalogue of 1848. 
After outlining the regular studies—much Greek, more Latin, 
mathematics, philosophy, a little science, etc——the compiler 
declares: These subjects 
give that furniture, and discipline, and elevation to the mind, which are the 
best preparation for the study of a profession, or of the operations which are 
peculiar to the higher mercantile, manufacturing, or agricultural establishments. 
A properly dignified concession to “practical utility”! We wonder 
about the mental furniture and elevation of our prospective farm- 
managers, who rush in to our compulsory English class from a 
course in sheep-husbandry, all unconscious of the awful fact that 
they are preparing “‘for the study of the operations which are 
peculiar to the higher agricultural establishments.” 

A similar contrast is suggested in the preface to another mid- 
century product, Richard Green Parker’s Aids to English Compo- 
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sition. The writer is evidently eager to save the gifted from the 
folly of seeking his ‘‘ Aids,” for he frankly admits: 

Genius cannot be fettered, and an original and thinking mind, replete 
with its own exuberance will often burst out in spontaneous gushings, and 
open to itself new channels, through which the treasures of thought will flow 
in rich and rapid currents. 


Obviously no genius would need the stimulus of the long lists 
of essay-topics suggested by Mr. Parker and his contemporaries. 
These topics, though mostly of one species, are ingeniously varied. 
Even the inferior minds of those who need some of Mr. Parker’s 
aids might well burst out in spontaneous gushings when inspired 
by such subjects as “‘ Parsimony and Prodigality,” and “It is Easier 
to Be Good than to Seem Good”; though one would perhaps 
hesitate to evoke the rich and rapid currents of thought that might 
be struck from the rock of a topic like ‘‘ Whitewash—Morally Con- 
sidered.” 

Mr. Parker was the son of a bishop and he gave instruction to 
Boston youth. In assigning these topics, therefore, he doubtless 
felt that he was applying the plain precepts of Dr. Whately, who 
recommended ‘“‘the selection of such subjects for exercises as are 
likely to be interesting to the student, and on which he has (or 
may, with pleasure, and without much toil, acquire) sufficient infor- 
mation.” 

That the “subjects for exercises’? ought to be interesting we 
may have accepted as a matter of course, until we find Dr. Whately 
contradicted, in what has proved one of the most inspiring books 
that we use in our teaching. ‘It is well in learning to write,’ asserts 
Professor Bates, ‘‘to select uninteresting subjects.” If his sub- 
sequent arguments, however, should swing us to this point of view, 
we are presently assailed again by Professor Lounsbury, who enters 
a charge that our institutions are persistently asking raw minds to 
prepare essays upon subjects “‘in which they have not the slightest 
interest’’! 

It is quite possible, then, that in taking a survey of the work of 
the rhetoricians, we may get the impression that they have spent 
their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing. Professor Newcomer would amend to read “some old 
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thing,” for we find in his own textbook the blunt assertion: ‘‘The 
bulk of matter in our rhetorics is traditionary and, except for higher, 
critical purposes, useless.’”” Some might even venture to adapt 
the statement which Professor Kittredge once uttered anent Shake- 
spearian commentaries; in which field, he declared, ‘every type 
of mind has been represented except the frankly idiotic.” 

On the theoretical side, then, there appears to be a good deal 
of dissonance and some pugnacity; whereas on the practical side, 
we have the records of successful teaching, and constant evidence 
of the personal equation. Instead of saying, “‘Everybody’s wrong,” 
I should prefer to suggest, ““Everybody’s right”—if only Every- 
body’s system has a soul; if the man behind the theory knows when 
to get out infront. For in our set-to with the Philistines, we have 
sometimes retired in full armor behind the walls of theory, and 
invited the enemy to a siege. Why shouldn’t we free ourselves 
from this Saul’s armour of tradition—it really isn’t a perfect fit— 
why not depend on our own sling-practice and a few smooth stones, 
get into the open, and draw near enough to our Goliath to take 
aim at a vulnerable part of his head ? 

An eye for the vulnerable spot—a discovery of the vital interests 
of a man—the will and the skill to “get him where he lives’’; this, 
it strikes me, is fundamental—and neglected. 

Our average Philistine has more than one vulnerable spot. I 
would specify four: (1) There are certain things which he likes to 
read. (2) There are certain things which he writes—whether he 
likes it or not. (3) There are certain other things which he would 
like to be able to write—whether he admits it or not. (4) In certain 
lines he has ideas or information enough—though usually unaware 
of the fact—for a good deal of useful and interesting writing. 

In approaching him we may have to challenge the effectiveness 
of several pieces of our traditional equipment—the analysis of 
masterpieces for the cultivation of literary taste, the study of forms 
of discourse, and even the use of a textbook. This is merely admit- 
ting that the special problem may demand the stressing of the 
personal and the utilitarian at the expense of the literary and the 
formal. In emphasizing the practical we may incidentally—sur- 
reptitiously, even—make sure that in some measure this study of 
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composition serves the larger end of developing taste and mental 
power; whereas when we insist on stressing this latter aim, we not 
only get faint assurance of the intended uplift, but we fail to per- 
form the simple and obvious service which we owe. 

If these principles are accepted it is hardly necessary to take 
up specific methods. I said our Philistine likes to read certain 
things—current magazines, for instance. A Journal contributor 
has already pointed out the most popular of these. It isn’t diffi- 
cult to find in them something worthy of class use. At any rate 
in vocabulary, structure, and general effectiveness this writing is 
far ahead of our Philistine’s. In fact most of us instructors, who 
conscientiously disparage it, would be overjoyed if we could get 
an article of our own into the same columns. If, instead of 
disparaging, we seek the good and acknowledge it, we find ourselves 
on common ground with the student. This in itself justifies us in 
temporarily hitching our wagon to a Post instead of a star. 

But it is not hard to carry over the student’s interest, thus 
aroused, to other types, so long as the reading is alive and timely. 
And so we get at the best contemporary writers. Then finally an 
occasional “‘masterpiece’”’? may prove a pearl not cast away. A 
descriptive article by John Muir, which had been read with interest 
in one class, led naturally to a comparison with some of the older 
models in the same field, which, thus approached, were taken 
with a certain good-will not commonly aroused by such models 
when assigned in a formal book of selections. Thus the cultiva- 
tion of taste may go on none the less surely because its starting- 
point is the degree of taste already attained by the student, and its 
exercise partly unconscious and wholly unforced. And at the same 
time the study, without losing the original element of delight, can 
be made sufficiently strenuous—a man’s task. 

As for the writing which the Philistine is doing of his own accord, 
we may make this the basis for practice-work. Letters, reports, and 
papers due in other courses offer plenty of valuable exercise, and 
the student is rendered a double service. 

In approaching the third point—the writing which the Philis- 
tine would like to do—one needs to discover and foster his latent 
ambition. There is usually some course or career which claims 
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his special interest and stimulates his imagination. It may be 
merely the real estate business which the boy’s father expects him 
to enter, and the writing may be nothing more ambitious than a 
circular describing a suburban addition; but its preparation offers 
some good problems, and the zeal with which their solution is under- 
taken is worth something. 

Finally, our Philistine usually possesses more material than he 
suspects. One student, for instance, who made the familiar com- 
plaint that he had nothing to write about, awoke to actual enthusi- 
asm when it was suggested that he knew enough about the coaching 
methods of a certain athletic director to write a magazine article on 
the subject. Another, who was listlessly contemplating a narrative 
of a summer trip, took hold of it with energy when he was made to 
realize that in the strangely old-fashioned customs of the district 
visited there lay possibilities for sharp and telling contrasts between 
an elder and a younger civilization. The amateur photographer 
learns with new interest that the right ‘“‘text”’ to accompany some 
of his best pictures gives him a good opening. If the prospect of 
actual publication of one’s work in a college periodical or the ““home”’ 
newspaper can be held out, there is a marked increase of effort. 
The discovery of a student’s resources may take time and tact, but 
they exist to an extent not sufficiently realized, and they are worth 
the search. This objective and utilitarian writing, followed up 
and worked over for a definite purpose, has proved such a stimulus 
that the practice writing itself has taken on new meaning and lost 
some of its drudgery. 

Methods of applying the principle may, however, vary widely. 
I would emphasize chiefly the issue itself: the need and the possi- 
bility of vitalizing the composition work for that type of student 
whose literary capacity is commonly overrated and whose personal 
problem is not sufficiently taken into account. It may not be 
teaching rhetoric in the older sense as a “cultural” study, but in 
our present situation it is the right thing, if not the only broadly 
useful thing, for us to do. 


TO BEGINNERS IN ENGLISH TEACHING" 


ALLAN ABBOTT 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New York 


There are four fundamental elements of success in the teaching 
of English, as of any other subject: faith in yourself, faith in your 
pupils, faith in your subject, and faith in your profession. 

First, have faith in yourself as an English teacher. There 
are far too many people teaching English as an afterthought— 
because they drift into it, or because it is esteemed ladylike, or 
because “anyone can teach English.” If you have no stronger 
motives than these and their like, go into some other occupation. 
But if you really feel that this is the work you were made to do, 
go at it with confidence and courage. Don’t be afraid of mis- 
takes. Everyone who does anything at all makes mistakes. 
Avoid repeating them, but don’t let them break your spirit. Count 
your progress by the number of successes achieved rather than by 
the number of mistakes avoided. Good technique can be learned 
by study and practice; your initial enthusiasm is at present your 
best possession, and one not lightly to be lost. 

Secondly, have faith in your pupils. This you will find hard at 
first. Think of the attitude of the college Senior of literary ability 
toward Sophomore themes; of the Sophomore’s attitude toward 
the Freshman; of the Freshman’s toward the “prep school” stu- 
dent; of his toward his mates who have no thought or desire of 
going to college. Add together these several grades of scorn, and 
see your chief initial danger—an unwarranted air of superiority to 
your pupils. Many of them will fail to show the qualities that have 
made you an English teacher; but they may have other qualities, 
just as valuable, in their way, to the world. If you have this faith 
in your pupils, you must learn to respect certain things that you 
will at first find rather trying. 

Respect their youthful spirits, their fun, boiling over, as it 
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may, to your personal inconvenience; their moodiness; their 
sensitiveness, so easily hurt by any witticism which they do not 
quite understand, and which, no matter how innocently meant, 
they will call ‘‘sarcasm.”’ Go to their games—join in them, if you 
know how. Help them with their dramatics, their school paper; 
and never take the attitude of a censor who lets them do all the 
work and then blue-pencils it as much as possible—work with them 
as for a common project. 

Respect their literary taste. Get their confidence, learn what 
their taste really is, and you will find it, in the main, sound—imma- 
ture, as it should be; unconventional—they don’t even know what 
the literary conventions are—but it will ordinarily ring pretty 
true. Don’t expect it to be your mature and specialized taste. 
Why should a healthy, growing boy like ‘‘Cranford,” or a girl who 
is going to be a homemaker, “Burke’s Conciliation” ? Let them 
range through a wide and varied reading list, and they will pick 
out what is good for them, and surprise you by their comments. 
Here are some notes that came to me all within one week, from a 
little class who are still three years from entering college: 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth: ‘I think the book is well and interestingly written. 
The characters are very lifelike, and are not overdrawn. It is something a 
little out of the ordinary. The descriptions are short and vivid; the character 
action is quick and interesting.” 

Schiller’s William Tell: ‘The story is very exciting and well carried out. 
I enjoyed reading the book immensely, and read some parts over three times, 
for the thoughts were so wonderfully expressed that it was well worth while.” 

Arnold Bennett’s Buried Alive: “I liked this book and think it is well told, 
only I think he shouldn’t have sacrificed himself so long. I think it would 
have been better for him to have given himself up, as he was such a great man 
in the estimation of the people.”’ 

Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre: “‘Jane Eyre is a story which I think could 
have been written in seventy pages instead of over four hundred.... . 
I did not like any of the characters.”’ 

Respect their written style, with all its crudities. Be suspicious 
of the carefully ironed style, in which there are no mistakes to 
correct: there’s not likely to be much else. Finish, accuracy in 
detail, is the last thing; it is often a sign that the writer has stopped 
growing. There is a kind of efflorescence of style, an inclination 
toward fine writing, highly irritating to the college-trained critic, 
and very properly attacked in Sophomore English courses, which is 
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a sign of promise in the high-school writer. This is why the edi- 
tors of school papers pass such low entrance examinations. One of 
our editors, a brilliant girl who wrote stories with almost the feel- 
ing of a Miss Jewett behind them, entered college with a D in 
English. In six weeks, she was having stories printed in the college 
magazine. Another girl, of no particular originality, entered with 
flying colors, on the faultlessness of her writing; the following year 
she was reported back to the school as failing in English. She had 
reached her limit. 

The whole secret of dealing with young people is to remember 
that they are not finished product, but raw material. Your busi- 
ness is not to pass judgment, approving and rejecting; it is to dis- 
cover latent possibilities, to invent new lines of development; to 
utilize even the waste product, as a modern manufacturing concern 
does. Try to see in every boy and girl an individual for whom the 
world has some fitting place; and to read his character, not at its 
present value, but for what it promises. 

Thirdly, have faith in your subject. You doubtless already 
believe in the importance of English literature; but you must 
believe in it, not only as an academic tradition, but as a vital force 
in the world today: a force that affects not only the scholar in his 
library, but the clerk in the subway. If you have this kind of faith, 
you will avoid, as pedantic, many common practices. 

There is the pedantry of the college notebook. Don’t get out 
the lecture notes on your favorite college course and warm them up 
for your high-school classes. Don’t read them that essay that 
brought you an A, on William Godwin’s novels, or ‘The Place of 
James Thompson in the Romantic Movement.” Burn it! That 
essay, and those lectures, were intended to train your mind to deal 
with fresh material, in your own way; to give you a method, a 
point of view, a critical judgment—not material to pass along to 
learners of widely different age and needs. 

There is the pedantry, dear to book lovers, of the literary classic. 
Courses in school and college naturally deal, in the main, with 
things of the past: things that have become standardized by the 
opinions of the passing generations. But literature did not stop, 
though the textbooks may, with Browning. Benson, and Mackaye, 
and Bennett, and Mrs. Deland, and many another, are writing, 
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and others will follow them. If we believe in literature as a living 
force, we must take these authors into account. And not all lit- 
erature is in books. We must add to our resources the theater, 
the newspaper, the magazine—even the cheap magazine. Who 
can doubt that the World’s Work, McClure’s, the American, the 
Saturday Evening Post, have a more moving effect on the great 
mass of the American people today than the North American 
Review or the Allantic? We must reckon with these things, as 
well as with our sets of classic authors. 

There is the pedantry, happily going out of fashion, of the 
annotated text. Iused to teach Milton’s minor poems from a book 
which gave forty-five pages to the poems and 136 to comment on 
them; and asif that were not enough, I filled the margins with more 
notes, in black and red ink. You will remember, in Dr. Crothers’ 
essay on ‘‘The Enjoyment of Poetry,” in The Gentle Reader, the 
passage where he supposes these lines from Paradise Lost to be 
taken for study: 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa, where th’ Etrurian shades 

High over arched embower, or scattered sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armed 

Hath vexed the Red Sea coast, whose waves o’erthrow 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry. 


What an opportunity this presents to the schoolmaster! “Come now,” 
he cries with pedagogic glee; “‘answer me a few questions. Where is Vallom- 
brosa? What is the character of its autumnal foliage? Bound Etruria. 
What is sedge? Explain the myth of Orion. Point out the constellation on 
the map of the heavens. Where is the Red Sea? Who was Busiris? By 
what other name was he known? Who were the Memphian chivalry ?” 

Here is material for exhaustive research in geography ancient and modern, 
history, botany, astronomy, meteorology, chronology, and archaeology. 
The industrious student may get almost as much information out of Paradise 
Lost as from one of those handy compilations of useful knowledge which are 
sold on the railway cars for twenty-five cents. As for the poetry of Milton, 
that is another matter. 


The special pedantry of the moment is in devices for teaching 
composition. Composition-Rhetorics are being turned out by the 
publishing houses by scores. They are usually based on some device 
which the author has found effective, and which he now general- 
izes, by a process familiar to logicians, into a universal rule by 
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which past writings are to be judged and future ones composed. 
The latest I have seen is a book that starts with the dictum that a 
paragraph is, in its essentials, a geometric proposition; you have a 
theorem, the topic sentence (always supposing there is one): Given, 
the subject of the topic sentence; To prove, the predicate of the 
topic sentence; Proof, sentences 2, 3, 4, etc., to final Summary, 
Q.E.D. Then follows a little diagram that looks something like 
a fern-dish, which the reader is enjoined to fix in his memory as a 
picture of what the paragraph should be, when completed. Just 
try to imagine Stevenson, or Lamb, for example, sitting down to 
write a paragraph that should be like a proposition in geometry! 

All these kinds of pedantry you can escape only by thinking of 
your subject, not as dead, formal, cut-and-dried, but as living, 
growing, changing, reacting on people today. Ask yourself, How 
is this bit of instruction I offer going to work out in the life, present 
or future, of the pupil? How will it fit the facts of the living world 
in which he grows up? Does it tend to develop in him habits of 
reading and writing that will become a welcome, a necessary part 
of his life, or is it an artificial task performed for its own sake alone ? 

Finally, have faith in your profession—the profession of teach- 
ing. ‘This does not mean to look down upon the stenographer, the 
factory girl, the trained nurse, because their work is not academic. 
That is mere snobbishness. But respect your work enough to 
make it truly a profession—to learn, and to advance all you can, 
the technical knowledge of education. Of course there are “born” 
teachers, just as there are ‘‘born”’ nurses; only there are not enough 
of them born to go around. In the care of the sick, the “born”’ 
nurse has given place to the trained nurse, who does the right thing, 
not by instinct, but because she knows the rules of her hospital. 
The untrained teacher cannot now gain admission to the systems 
of our larger cities; and if the purpose of the state Board of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts is effected, it will soon be impossible for 
anyone to teach in a Massachusetts high school without pedagogical 
training. 

Some of our most honored colleges object to this movement. 
They say we have no science of education; that the student would 
be far better employed in taking more courses in his subject. They 
tell us, moreover, that the really able students see this for them- 
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selves, and only the weakest of them take courses in education. 
There is, unhappily, some truth in these charges: many courses in 
education are very thin stuff, and many of those who elect them 
are incapable of taking anything more solid. But that is because 
we are just at the beginning; and we have already got at some 
things that are worth while. We are sure of certain things in 
schoolroom psychology, thanks to men like James and Thorndike 
and Dewey. We are getting exact standards of certain kinds of 
progress, like the Courtis tests in arithmetic, and the Ayres 
Handwriting Scale. We are learning something about how a 
recitation should be conducted. I have before me a stenographic 
report of a lesson in which the teacher asked 219 questions in 37 
minutes. Assuming five classes a day, that means upward of a 
thousand questions a day—twenty odd thousand a month! And 
this is by no means exceptional; few teachers ask below 100 ques- 
tions a lesson. Is it any wonder they break down nervously ? 
Do we, or do we not, need further study of method in the recitation ? 
The beginning teacher can get in touch with the professional 
side of the work in several ways. First, read the standard books, 
like James’s Talks to Teachers, Dewey’s How We Think, and those 
in your special field, like Chubb’s The Teaching of English, and 
Baker, Carpenter, and Scott’s English in the Schools. Then follow 
current periodicals: especially the new English Journal, and the 
leaflets of your state English Teachers’ Association. Visit classes 
of teachers of reputation, methodically, always asking, What is 
this recitation trying to accomplish? Is it succeeding or failing ? 
What are the elements of its success or failure ?—and recording 
your answer. Keep similar notes on your own recitations. Put 
your best thought into the assignment of advance lessons, and 
know beforehand what you are going to assign, and for what reason. 
Be ready to co-operate with other teachers in any well-planned 
experiment, particularly one the results of which can be meas- 
ured with some precision. And from the slowly accumulating 
body of your reading, your observation, and your experience, if 
you analyze what comes your way from these sources, you will 
gain in time in professional expertness and in professional wisdom. 


A SCHOOL COURSE IN DRAMATICS 


J. MILNOR DOREY 
Trenton High School, Trenton, N.J. 


The newspapers recently noted the fact that the Methodist 
church at its national conference this year again endeavored to 
remove that objectionable clause in its discipline relative to pro- 
hibitory amusements, notably the theater. The strength of senti- 
ment and conviction expressed would argue ultimate success. 
This discussion is but one of the many signs of the times that the 
drama is coming into its own. Dramatic schools, courses in play- 
writing in the colleges and correspondence schools, endowed 
theaters, the multiplicity of playhouses, increasing attendance; 
more intelligent criticism of plays by the press, censorship, books 
and articles on the drama by the ton, and greater moral and intel- 
lectual responsibilities on the part of managers in serving the 
public, testify to the universality of the dramatic instinct, its 
powerful moral and intellectual stimuli, and its unlimited social 
service. With the press, the pulpit, fiction, and public office, the 
drama at last claims and maintains equal place. Why not, then, 
give it formal recognition in education ? 

In all the educational palaver that is going on, one thing must 
be kept strictly in mind. Adolescence requires everything worth 
while that will fit it to meet the complex demands of the age. Let 
us face the facts. Social and home conditions today make it 
almost impossible for a youth to help himself. Everything con- 
ceivable is done for him, thought out for him, placed in his pos- 
session. Study is irksome and unnecessary. His many hours of 
recreation are filled at the theater, vaudeville, moving-picture 
show, the card table, with a novel, in out-of-door sports, and at 
the dance-hall. The public schools are censured because they do 
not combat this, are blamed because they do not make graduates 
walking encyclopedias, lightning calculators, and models of business 
behavior, while at the same time they are flayed for trying to meet 
present conditions of living. 
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It is obvious, then, that the core of the criticism at present 
directed against the public-school system is that it does not “pro- 
duce the goods.” The merchant complains that a high-school 
employee is not punctual, tidy, industrious, or alert. The lawyer 
argues that his embryo successor is slow of thinking and speech, 
forgetful, not enterprising. The school superintendent laments 
that the young teacher is vague, shoddy in scholarship, lacking in 
tact and sympathy. The manufacturer does not want the boy 
who is too superior to work with his hands; and if he places him 
on a stool he finds that he cannot figure or spell, and, in general, 
is made of putty, not phosphate. It would seem, then, that the 
public demands of its schools not only mental training, but moral 
judgments and active personalities. And it should. The age 
calls for it, despite the inconsistent air of superiority the critics 
assume who were trained merely in the “Three R’s.” 

Clearly, then, of these three processes—training of mind, 
instilling of moral judgment, and cultivation of personality—the 
last is most important. Scholarship without tact will not make a 
teacher. A good speller with no sympathy will not make a nurse. 
A clever accountant with no enterprise will never become the head 
of a firm. Honor grades in English literature, but no social charm 
or intelligence, will not make a girl useful and attractive in home or 
community. The valedictorian who does not understand men is 
not wanted. In general, we look to the men of virile personalities 
rather than of mere intellect when the city or the state is in a crisis. 
Industry may make a well-ordered brain; but it takes industry and 
intelligence to make personality. The duty of the public schools 
is plain: to develop live, forceful, attractive personalities. 

There are many means to that end. Foremost, of course, is 
the influence of the teacher’s personality. Many a teacher of 
average scholarship is effective because of an abundance of human 
nature. Public debates, declamation contests, school patronage 
of the pupils’ social life, athletics, class and school organizations 
of all kinds—all these are legitimate agencies in supplementing 
mental training with the development of personality. Many 
schools have come to recognize the value of dramatics to this end. 
Too many pervert its function to tawdry entertainment; some few 
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take it too seriously. But there are still many live, influential 
schools that look at the matter with indifference, or, at least, take 
it as a matter of course. Unfortunately there are some classes of 
people left who look with disfavor on this plan of harnessing play 
with work—misguided church people, quasi-public-spirited news- 
paper editors, parents whose own lack of discipline has produced 
flighty children, and school boards wedded to the “Three R’s.”’ 

What, then, can school dramatics do? A systematic course 
in dramatics will develop in the pupil resourcefulness, a knowledge 
of human life, and altruism. 

Teachers complain that pupils cannot or will not think for 
themselves. They are slow to help themselves to knowledge, 
depend too much on the teacher to blaze the way, and are much 
slower to act. They do not see the relation of their studies; they 
do not apply theories to practice. Probably this is the fault of a 
textbook pedagogy, but it is just as much a by-product of the spirit 
of the age. When the pupil is assigned a part in a play, and brings 
to bear all his energy and understanding to make the most of it, 
his resourcefulness is taxed to the utmost. If it does not make 
him exercise initiative and enterprise in illuminating his part with 
interest and force; if it does not open his eyes to a wide range of 
personal habits, mannerisms, and all that makes a man’s genius 
count among men; if it does not give him discriminating taste, 
alertness, mental grasp, poise of body and mind, nothing else will. 

More than this is the knowledge of human nature gained and 
applied. If we want our pupils to be honest, let them study the 
part of the liar, the thief, or the hypocrite; if we want them vir- 
tuous, let them portray the evil-doer; if free from cant, sweet of 
manner, tolerant in judgment, and sympathetic, let them exhibit 
the traits of the prig, the snob, the “‘grouch,”’ the pedant, the 
recluse, the cynic, and the miser—stingy of purse and self. Add 
to these moral considerations, correctness of judgment, concen- 
tration of mind, initiative, independence, and unselfishness, not 
the least important. 

Contrary to popular impression, school dramatics breeds the 
highest good spirit and altruism. A football team or a class organ- 
ization cannot be run without teamwork; neither can school 
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dramatics. Each pupil can be made to see and feel this. There- 
fore, the work should never be committed wholly to an under- 
graduate organization. An English teacher should be engaged 
capable of doing this work; or where elocution is a regular course, 
such a teacher should be able to direct this work. He should con- 
trol and dominate the organization, conduct preliminary trials, 
assign parts, direct rehearsals, manage the production, and be 
always in evidence, the head and inspiration of it all. 

But he must make his pupils feel that above all the training 
in effective personality is the dominant note of altruism. Every- 
one must pull together; there must be no dissatisfaction over parts 
assigned. Pupils must feel that a certain part was assigned to a 
certain pupil because that pupil was best adapted to simulating 
such a character. If they believe they are fitted for other rdles, 
they must show, by study and application, that they understand 
the parts. They must realize that their part is a necessary element 
in the entire product, not to be slighted or omitted, but vital, 
impressive, and consequential. This sort of spirit produces the 
best ensemble, and gives the pupils one of the main benefits to be 
derived. 

Another aspect of this altruistic spirit must consist in the object 
in producing plays. Many schools go to great expense in staging 
productions, but gain no financial reward. The plays are given 
for social diversion, as features of holiday or commencement fes- 
tivities. In such schools the merits of dramatics are not consid- 
ered, and the type of plays given is usually for mere entertainment. 
Often what money is earned is spent in repleting class treasuries— 
an indefensible proceeding—or in giving class banquets. Why not 
make the matter a solid financial proposition as well as an educa- 
tional and artistic one? The classes or dramatic clubs can be 
taught useful lessons in civics by having some ulterior, beneficial 
project in mind, such as decorating the school walls, buying books, 
apparatus, athletic equipment, or providing for musicals and lecture 
courses. Each class can then go on record as a broad-minded, 
large-spirited set of young people, ambitious to leave their school 
some testimony of their appreciation of its services to them. The 
Senior classes of the school which the writer represents give the 
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proceeds of their annual Senior play for such purposes. The 
popularity of the “Senior class play” has grown so that each class has 
no difficulty in filling a local theater for two and sometimes three 
performances. In a period of seven years, about $3,000 has been 
added to the school’s funds, with the result that the high school now 
has its walls amply decorated with paintings, busts, and frescoes, and 
its library increased. Moreover, the funds for a pipe organ and an 
athletic field were materially increased from this source, and both 
made possible. What this high school can accomplish others can. 

This article will be of little value unless it offers some practical 
suggestions as to methods of employing material in the classes, 
convenient times of production, and types of plays to be used. 

In a course of dramatics, something can be done each year in 
all the classes. The writer has found from experience that classes 
get the most from such classics as The Lady of the Lake, Ivanhoe, 
The Princess, Silas Marner, The Tale of Two Cities, etc., if certain 
recitations are given over to dramatized forms of these works. 
This can be done by the teacher, or often by the more mature 
pupils as exercises in English composition. No pretense at cos- 
tume or scenery need be made in these brief dialogues. But often 
an entire review of the classic can be made by the pupils enacting 
certain episodes, the teacher filling in by reading aloud connecting 
parts. If the school possesses a good workable platform capable 
of stage adaptation, let the various classes compete in this inci- 
dental work and later on in the year give a complete performance 
of some dramatization before the school. This sort of work 
can be pursued in each class, the range of work varying from 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Miles Standish” to Tennyson’s “The Falcon.”’ Of 
course such work should be kept within the limits of school condi- 
tions. But the teacher can keep a record of the varying abilities 
of his pupils, and when they become Seniors—if it is the custom 
of the Senior class to give the great annual play—the material will 
be at hand to be drawn from. If the school prefers a dramatic 
club, membership should be limited to the upper classes. But the 
material can be provided for in the same way. One or two works 
a year can be produced, according to the convenience of the school; 
one play should be “‘light,”’ the other “heavy.” Obviously, the 
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school will try to avail itself of the best possible natural conditions; 
it will stage the production at a local theater, if possible, and secure 
the best assistance in stage management, costuming, properties, etc. 
But with a little study, all these details can be managed by teachers. 

Let me close this paper with a brief list of plays that I have 
found available in the past, both from actual use and from the 
use of others. If any teacher contemplates using any of them, and 
wishes more information, I will gladly furnish it. 

One year we gave a condensed version of Sophocles’ Antigone, 
the school orchestra playing Mendelssohn’s music throughout. 
The American Citizen, by Ryley, is a good modern comedy. The 
Burglar, by Cameron, furnishes light fun, but takes skill. Many 
schools play Ibsen’s A Doll’s House with skill and discernment. 
Robertson’s David Garrick has merit in no small degree; like- 
wise The Rivals, of Sheridan, and She Stoops to Conquer of Gold- 
smith. W. D. Howell’s farces are good for incidental purposes, as 
are the following: Lend Me Five Shillings, by Morton; High C, by 
Rosenfel; Ici on parle Francais, by Williams; Two Strings to Her 
Bow, by Harrison; and Mistress Penelope, by Marble. Of the 
shorter plays more serious in nature may be mentioned The Blind 
Girl of Castel Cuille, by Longfellow; The Land of Heart's Desire, 
by Yeats; Gringoire, by Shirley; and The Violin Maker of Cremona, 
by Coppée. Among the good comedies may be noted Mrs. Comp- 
ton’s Manager, by Osgood; Nephew or Uncle, by Abbott; Walker, 
London, by Barrie; The Butterflies, by Carleton; and Mice and 
Men, by Ryley. A Scrap of Paper, by Simpson, and The Private 
Secretary, by Hawtry, are overworked and overdrawn. In fact, 
little good can come in school work from farces, strained estimates 
of human nature, or forced effects. Belasco’s May Blossom, 
Fanchion, The Cricket, of Waldamer, and Little Em’ly, a dramatiza- 
tion of David Copperfield, make good straight dramas. By all 
means, avoid the works of Pinero, Clyde Fitch, and Jones. These 
writers picture unsavory life, unnecessary conditions, and, on the 
whole, are above the immature mind. But, keeping to the kind 
outlined above—and there are many more plays possible of pres- 
entation—the best purposes of school dramatics will be conserved. 
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HORATIUS*" 


MARION HARVEY 
English High School, Worcester, Mass. 


Act I 


SceENE 1. House of Lars Porsena. 
Enter Lars Porsena with attendants and messengers. 

Porsena: Where are our messengers ? 

Attendant: Here, my lord; thou hast given orders that they be 
present. 

Porsena: Ay, I have done so; I have work for them. Our 
great house has been long enough banished. We march to Rome 
presently, there to establish our rights. By the Nine Gods, I 
swear our house shall no longer suffer wrong. Ride forth, my men, 
go throughout every part of the land. Summon our soldiers to 
appear before us on yonder field sixty days hence. And shame 
be on the head of the false Etruscan who lingers in his home, be 
it cot or palace, when Porsena of Clusium marches to Rome. 

[Exit with attendants} 

First Messenger: We have work before us. Let us consider 
our journeys. 

Second Messenger: There be five of us. 

First Messenger: Ay. Carrolus, go thou toward Pisa. Let 
your trumpet be heard all the way. There to the proud mart 
where come triremes laden with light-haired slaves. Let every 
man know that our lord has need of him. Let the crowded market- 
place be empty till Porsena has conquered Rome. Vestus, the 
oaks bending over Auser are tall, fat the stags on the Ciminian 
hill, and plentiful the waterfowl about the Volsinian mere. But go 
you, say that no ax must be heard by Auser’s rill, no hunter shall 
follow the stag, and that the waterfowl may fly unharmed until 

*The author is a pupil in the drama course of the Worcester (Mass.) High 


School. In this course attempts at dramatization are encouraged in connection with 
the study of English plays.—EprTor. 
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Great Porsena has attained his end. Ardus, to Arretium; there 
must the old men, too infirm for battle, reap the harvests. And 
thee, companion of my boyhood, friend of my more mature years, 
go you to Umbro. This year must the young boys plunge the 
struggling sheep in that great stream. To Luna, I, where the vats 
will this year be trodden by the white feet of laughing girls whose 
fathers have marched to Rome. 

All: We have heard, so go we; farewell until sixty days hence 
we meet Lars Porsena. [Exeunt] 
ScENE 1. The Trysting Day. 

A room in the Temple, The Thirty Chosen Prophets. 
Enter Porsena. 

Porsena: What say the verses which mighty seers of old have 
traced from the right on linen white ? 

The Thirty (in one voice): We have glad news for thee, beloved 
of Heaven. After three days of turning o’er and o’er the books 
we are confident that success awaits thee. Go forth, conquer 
Rome, and bring back her golden shields to hang round Nurscia’s 
altars. 

Porsena: The gods are in our favor, we need not fear defeat. 

[Enter Messenger] 

What news? Are the legions assembled ? 

Messenger: My lord, before the gates of Sutrium there are 
fourscore thousand footmen and ten thousand cavalry. With 
them are many of the banished Romans and many stout allies; 
Tuscan Mamilius, also, prince of the Latian name. 

[Exit at signal from Porsena] 

Porsena: Ready then are we to attack Rome. We cannot fail. 
Our wrongs are about to be righted and Lars Porsena is a proud 
man this day. [Exit] 
SCENE 11. Scene changes to Rome. 

One of the city gates, with old men and children, help- 
less women and slaves passing into the city for protection. 
Enter Herminius and Spurius Lartius. 

Herminius: *Tis sad to see what tumult and fear exists about 
the city. The burghers bring their household goods and flock to 
the city for protection. 
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Lartius: Yea, but many homes will be sacked by the unscrupu- 
lous invaders. *Tis whispered that the false Sextus is among the 
foemen. 

Herminius: There is great fear in the Senate. They have 
received word that all the surrounding country has been devastated. 
Even the boldest among them tremble to think of the approaching 
battle. [Exeunt] 

Act II 
SCENE I. Before the river gate. 
Enter the Consul, Horatius, Spurius Lartius, Herminius, 


and others of the soldiers. 
Consul: Janiculum is lost. Nothing can now save the town 
unless the bridge goes down. 


[Enter Scout, running] 

Who comes here so breathlessly ? 

Scout (shouting): To arms! to arms! Lars Porsena is here! 

[Falls exhausted and is carried out by two soldiers] 
[Enter Messenger] 

Messenger: I come from the hilltop, O Consul. From there 
the approaching troops can be clearly seen. Tis a mighty army 
with a long array of helmets and spears. The proud banners of 
twelve fair cities shine in the sun, but that of Clusium, the terror 
of the Umbrian and the Gaul, is high above every other. Lars 
Porsena may be seen in his ivory car and on one side is Mamilius, 
on the other side the false Sextus. When the people saw Sextus 
among them, a yell arose which rent the firmament and even the 
children screamed out curses. 

Consul (groaning): The bridge, the bridge! They will be upon 
us before the bridge goes down; then what hope is there for saving 
the town ? 

Horatius (stepping forward): 

“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late, 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods ? 
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I, with two more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in play. 

Now who will stand on either hand 
And keep the bridge with me ?” 

Spurius Lartius: 

“Lo, I will stand on thy right hand 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
Herminius: 
“I will abide on thy left side 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 

Consul: My brave men! So let it be. [Seizing an ax] Come, 
let us to our share of the work. Let the fathers and the commons 
join in protecting the town. [Exeunt] 
SCENE Ul. A narrow pathway. 

Enter The Three. 

Horatius: Be prepared, comrades; we know not how soon they 
come. If we are victorious our homes will be saved; if we are 
conquered we will fight to the finish and die like men with the 
harness on our backs. 

[Enter three chiefs from opposite side] 

First Chief: Will ye fight ? 

Horatius: We will. 

Second Chief: Know you not that we can soon overpower you ? 
We have many behind us. 

The Three: We are ready for you. 

(Fighting, in which all three chiefs are thrown to the ground] 
[Enter three more chiefs] 

First Chief: Hounds, do ye not know me? I am Arruns, who 
slew the great wild boar. Think ye that I shall be overpowered by 
curs ? 

The Three: Come on. 

[More fighting. The Three hold their ground and slay the invaders] 
[A pause] 

Horatius: Are they so soon satisfied? Come they no more to 
try their steel against us ? 

[Shouts from behind, “Astur; the Lord of Luna”} 
[Enter Luna, smiling] 
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Luna: The she-wolf’s litter are right savage to behold. They 
stand fiercely at bay but will ye dare to follow if Astur clears them 
from your way ? 

[Rushing toward Horatius brandishing sword; sharp fighting, in 
which Luna falls] 

Horatius: Oh, my fair guests, see the welcome that awaits you. 
Now who comes next to taste our Roman cheer ? 

[Long pause, sounds of voices. Sextus enters, then backs out] 

The Three: Welcome, Sextus, welcome home. Why turn thee 
back? This is the way to Rome. 

[Sextus comes on furiously, looks toward the dead, and turns back 
in fear, Horatius following. Calls from the Roman side, “Back, 
back, Horatius, e’er the ruin fall”’] 

[Exeunt Spurius Lartius and Herminius] 


Act Ill 


ScENE 1. On Roman side. (Terrific crash.) 

Lartius: The bridge is down. Where is Horatius ? 

Herminius: He did not cross with us? Our brave companion 
is on the farther side. I fear that he has been taken by the enemy. 

Lartius: *Twas thirst for Sextus’ blood kept him, the vile 
Sextus. He feared to show his face; saw you how he slunk away 
from us? 

Herminius: And good reasons has he for fearing us. 

Consul: But the enemy, did they show signs of weakening ? 

Herminius: They feared to come on when Horatius challenged 
them. We are out of their power now. But Horatius! Would 
I were again with him, to share his fate. [Exeunt] 


Act IV 


ScENE I. The narrow way. 
Enter Horatius from one side, Mamilius, Lars Porsena, 
and Sextus from the other. 
Sextus (smiling): Down with him. Now we may avenge the 
death of our comrades. 
Porsena: Now yield thee to our grace. 
Horatius: Never! till the vile Sextus has received his due. 
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Long enough has he continued his evil course. I shall avenge the 
wrongs of Rome. 
[Springs at Sextus and after a brief struggle overcomes him| 

Porsena: Villain, darest thou do this deed ? 

Horatius: Yea, and more if need arise. Wilt thou try me ? 

Mamilius (shrinking back): I am weak from wounds; ’twould 
not be an even match. 

Horatius (aside): Cowards, they dare not fight. Their spirit 
is broken and my work is done. Oh, Father Tiber, Father to the 
Romans, this day shall a Roman’s life and arms be intrusted to 
thee. May’st thou care well for them. [Exit] 

Porsena: The fool dares to throw himself into that raging flood ? 
’Twill be sure death to him. Ah well, we shall at last be avenged. 

[Exeunt] 
ScENE 11. The Roman side. 
Enter Consul, Spurius Lartius, Herminius, and others. 

Herminius: Jove have mercy! He has jumped into the river. 
He will be dashed to death. The river is swollen by months of rain. 

Lartius: And the fragments of the bridge are being lashed 
furiously about by the surges. Pray Heaven he may not be caught 
in them. 

Consul: But see! His crest shows above the water. He is 
gaining! 

[Shouts of joy] 

Hark! Even the enemy cheer! 

Lartius: He could advance more rapidly were he not weighed 
down by his heavy armor. 

Herminius: Or worn by loss of blood. Oh, he sinks. 

Lartius: No, see, he is rising again. 


Consul: Let us go prepare a fit welcome for him. 
| Exeunt] 


ScENE ul. Ranks of the enemy. 
Enter Porsena, Mamilius, and others. 

Mamilius: If he gains the farther shore, it will be wholly on 
account of his brave heart. Never before did a swimmer find his 
way through such a flood safely to the landing place. 

Porsena: Heaven help him, and bring him safe to shore, for 
never before have I witnessed such a feat of arms. [Exeunt] 
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Act V 


ScENE 1. The Roman side 
Enter Consul, Herminius, Spurius Lartius, and others. 
Herminius: He comes, he comes! He is safe at last! 
[Enter Horatius, dripping] 

Consul: My brother, thou hast this day saved Rome from her 
fiercest enemies. Our liberties were threatened; thou hast restored 
them. Had Lars Porsena crossed yonder bridge with his army, 
by this time we should all be in bondage. Thou hast forever 
freed us from the vile Sextus that wrought the deed of shame. 
The Tarquins have this day been driven out as truly as in days 
of yore they were driven out by thy ancestors. In recognition 
of thy services to the state, as much of the public corn lands as 
two strong oxen can plough from early morning till late at night 
will be given thee. 

Horatius: O Consul, this honor is not due me. I have done 
only what any Roman would do. These, my brave companions, 
have done as much as I. Pray thee, give them at least the same 
honor thou givest me. 

Consul: It shall be done. 

Herminius: Come, Horatius, thou sufferest from thy wounds; 
they must be cared for. Come with me. [Exeunt] 
ScENE U1. In the Comitium. 

Enter Consul, Herminius, and Sculptor. 

Consul: It must be placed here [indicating spot]. 

Sculptor: A statue of Horatius as he looked on that memorable 
day. 

Herminius: And forget not that he must have the harness on 
his back, and show him halting on one knee. Underneath in letters 
of gold, tell how valiantly he kept the bridge and saved the town. 

Consul: *Twill be a memorial for our posterity; our children 
shall tell their children of the man who risked his life for Rome. 
While the world lasts may his name be sounded abroad. Let the 
mothers of the future pray to Juno for sons as brave as he who kept 
the bridge so well in the brave days of old. 

[Finis] 


EDITORIAL 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


The latest report of the National Conference on Uniform 
Entrance Requirements in Englisht marks a distinct educational 
advance. Itis more liberal than its predecessors and it reflects more 
accurate knowledge of conditions in the schools. The separation of 
the requirement and examination in grammar and composition from 
the requirement and examination in literature is especially to be 
commended. This will tend to greater emphasis upon the practical 
aspects of composition, and it will aid in establishing a literary point 
of view in the teaching of the classics. 

The latter result will be promoted also by the lengthening of the 
lists of books and selections. The new report includes over 200 
titles as opposed to about 70 in the report of 1909. The largest 
additions are made to the Shakespeare group and the fiction group, 
those in which the human interest is strongest. Certain volumes 
of selections—of short stories, of ballads, of letters, and of Ameri- 
can poets, the contents of which are not prescribed—will prove a 
welcome supplement to the all-too-isolated classics. The wider 
freedom of choice will make the way of the pedantic examiner 
hard, and it will also greatly discourage drill masters from useless 
grind upon textual notes. The rights of the schools are still further 
recognized in the provision that candidates shall present certificates 
from their principals showing what reading they have done. If 
certification is so far valid—but why anticipate ? 

The four recommendations appended to the report should be 
accepted and acted upon without delay. The schools are known 
to be strongly favorable to them, and we believe that most of the 
colleges will cheerfully accept them. It has been demonstrated at 
Harvard and elsewhere that an examination in literature may be 
set successfully without prescribing a list of books. Oral examina- 
tions are now given to candidates for entrance at certain colleges, 

*See p. 446 of this issue. 
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and no college can afford to omit procedure which will encourage 
the schools in perfecting their pupils in oral expression, the most 
useful of arts. Schools which do four years of work in English 
should receive corresponding credit; it is not for the colleges to 
say what the high-school course shall consist of. As for the recom- 
mendation concerning supplemental lists of reading, to be made out 
by the individual schools, this is but recognizing a practice which 
the best schools have already found desirable. Local needs must 
be respected, and the connection between school life and home and 
social life must be firmly established. The historic classics are not 
sufficient to determine taste in the matter of the theater, the current 
magazine, and the contemporary novel. 

There is further occasion for rejoicing in the prospect of a 
national syllabus of the high-school course in English. The 
union of the four national committees and the support of the 
Commissioner of Education' would seem to insure a document 
of very great value and influence. Heretofore, the chief considera- 
tion has been college entrance. In the present instance, the educa- 
tional point of view, the desire to meet the needs of the schools 
themselves, will prevail. When once the schools are sure of them- 
selves, the matter of college entrance can be easily adjusted. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that teaching force and 
material equipment in the end determine the results of English 
study. For this reason it is impossible to attach too much impor- 
tance to the movement which is now on foot to improve both. The 
Hopkins report shows conclusively that English teachers are 
generally overloaded and poorly provided with tools. At the same 
time, English, by no means the least important, is the least expen- 
sive subject in the curriculum. The campaign of publicity now 
well started can hardly fail to secure for English the status which 
it must have to insure efficiency, namely, that of a laboratory 
subject with laboratory hours, laboratory equipment, and labora- 
tory limitation upon the size of classes. 


*See the report of the English conferences at the National Education Associa- 
tion, p. 451. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


GOING INTO THE SILENCE 


Children are not taught to regard their study of the classics in quite 
the right light. Some are taught to regard it as a task, pure and simple, 
which in some mysterious way, beyond them to understand, will contrib- 
ute to their future well-being. Some are taught to look on the literature 
class as one of relaxation, a place to yield oneself to the aesthetic influence 
of culture, where enjoyment is to be had of a peculiarly elevated sort. 
Here there is confusion between reading and study. Other children are 
taught to look on their literature class as an added means of information 
to contribute to their general intelligence. I advance the proposition 
that there should be no absorption of knowledge which does not have as 
an object more or less immediate some form of social expression or 
service. 

I have an exercise which I think fosters and makes clear this ideal. 
I call it “going into the silence,” applying to the classroom a well- 
known literary phrase. When we are studying a particularly difficult 
classic, Milton’s L’ Allegro or Il Penseroso for instance, and we have come 
to some hard passage, I say, “Come, let us work together upon this. 
Let everybody concentrate. Let everybody ‘go into the silence.’ Here 
is a forest; we must cut it down, tree by tree. Or, changing the figure, 
who is to be the investigator, the discoverer, who will shed light on these 
confusing problems ?”’ I tell them that they compose a miniature world 
of civilization in which each one should seek to discover truth for the 
benefit of all. 

This point of view takes with them, and it is surprising to see with 
what energy they strive to be the Marconi, the Amundsen, or the Dr. 
Schliemann of their small civilization group. 

To show what bearing this has on creative reading, I will give an 
exercise in detail. Let us take the opening lines of J/ Penseroso. 

Hence, vain deluding Joys, 
The brood of Folly without father bred. 
How little you bested, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. 


I say to them, “ Well, here is something that we will have to work on 
together. Who can illuminate these lines for us a little?” After a few 
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moments of silence, a hand goes up, and a pupil gives the opinion that, 
“Somebody is telling somebody else to get out, because it says ‘Hence.’”’ 
This is encouraging. ‘Henry has got us started on a good line of 
thought,” I say. “Henry has put the problem before us clearly. It 
has now become our task to find out who these ‘somebodies’ are.”’ 

For a moment or two the class again “goes into silence”; then 
someone brings forth the theory that the “brood of Folly” is being told 
to get out. We accept this tentatively. Good questions are always in 
order from the children, so I am glad to have someone ask whether 
“bested” is a participle or an ordinary verb form. The majority 
quickly dispose of its participial pretensions, but there is more of a 
difference of opinion as to its tense, which we leave unsettled, pending 
further investigation. However, I venture the opinion that it was a good 
idea to pay attention to the grammar of the thing, and that maybe some 
further inspection of grammatical relations would lead to some sur- 
prising discoveries. The faithful grammarian of the class then tells us 
of the appositive relation between “vain deluding Joys” and “brood 
of Folly.” By this time the class has brightened up; yet a general 
curiosity is voiced by a girl who asks why the “vain deluding Joys” 
were to be driven away. And so on until the entire passage has been 
made clear. 

Such an exercise is not much of a memory drill. It is too hard work 
to be very amusing. Its object seems to be to give information, rather 
than to get it. Nevertheless I believe that this kind of work is more 
educative than any other we can do in English. We are giving the 
pupils practice in relating knowledge, which is thought; we are pro- 
moting the attitude of investigation, which is studentship; we are 
training them in the habit of contributing to a general good, which is 
civic duty; we are instilling the idea of hard-won progress, which is the 
Joy of Life. 


Lewis H. MouLton 
KEWAUNEE, WIs. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


A NEW SOCIETY IN PHILADELPHIA 


Departmental conferences of teachers of the higher schools of 
Philadelphia were held in the William Penn High School for Girls, on 
Saturday morning, April 27, 1912. That of the English Section was 
presided over by Miss Andrea W. Mathews, of the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls. 

A paper on “Oral Reading in Its Relation to the Study of English” 
was presented by Miss Doris T. Wright, of the William Penn High School. 
Her thesis was that vocal interpretation is the necessary climax of a 
true study of any work of literature, such interpretation being the best 
proof that the student has identified himself with the author’s thought 
and feeling. The touch given to certain words, the grouping of words 
into thought phrases, the pause, the modulations of tone, will be the 
measure of understanding and appreciation. How can good oral ex- 
pression be achieved? Vocal interpretation by the teacher does indeed 
have its place in teaching. It stimulates thought, stirs emotion, and 
quickens imagination. But this method has, of course, its limits. One 
must avoid carrying the reading of passages too far, lest the pupil, in his 
reading, merely imitate. The first step toward good reading is careful 
preparation of the passage. Interpretation must be preceded by medi- 
tation and consequent insight into the author’s meaning and emotion. 
Assignments should be definite; students should know that they will 
be required to interpret any one of a certain number of passages; or 
specific passages may be assigned to certain students; or a student may 
be permitted to make his own choice. Some such plan stimulates inter- 
est, and a certain pride of utterance springs into being. It is the business 
of the teacher to distinguish and develop what is primary and essential, 
so that improvement may be real and permanent. Question and dis- 
cussion should therefore not be dispensed with. Promoting, as they do, 
both understanding and freedom of expression, they are the best of 
preparation for the oral interpretation that is to follow. A required 
course of two hours of regular oral expression work throughout the 
first year of high school would undoubtedly prove of inestimable value. 

A discussion of Miss Wright’s paper followed. Professor Lacy 
agreed with Miss Wright as to the importance of oral reading as a test 
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of the pupil’s knowledge. He suggested that more time should be 
devoted to the subject in the normal schools, so that teachers would go 
out enabled to awaken, through their own reading, the interest of the 
student. He also suggested that more hours in the regular high-school 
course be devoted to reading aloud, and that the attention of the super- 
intendent be called to this suggestion. Miss S. H. Stirling, of the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, expressed the opinion that a pupil 
who is not able to read intelligently very often appreciates. In her 
opinion, intelligent discussion should not be a mere preliminary to 
oral expression, but should play a part coequal with reading as a test 
of the pupil’s appreciation. Miss Elizabeth Lodor, in charge of the 
English work in the William Penn High School, approved very heartily 
of Miss Wright’s suggestion that regular technical training in oral 
expression be made one of the required subjects in the first year. It 
would save much to put a dynamic power by this means into the very 
beginning of high-school work. Mr. Oscar Gerson, of the Boys’ Central 
Manual Training High School, following up a suggestion made by Mr. 
Lacy that one should avoid a too accurate articulation, made a plea 
for naturalness and customary use in pronunciation. As teachers of 
English, we, of course, have to be conservative barriers. We dare not 
let go of the thing that culture seems to demand, but we are apt to hold 
on too long to that which is outlived. In some of the schools the broad 
a, which is practically unknown to the ordinary Philadelphia speaker, 
is insisted on. The correction of mispronounced words should be 
negative, rather than positive, i.e., students should be warned against 
the speech and enunciation of the alley and the gutter. Their aim should 
be to be understood. Much of the stilted and decidedly unnatural 
gets into our speech, too, from our failing to distinguish the difference 
in pronunciation between the stressed and the unstressed words. For 
instance, some teachers insist upon their pupils pronouncing the un- 
stressed “was” as “waz,” rather than allowing it to assume its natural 
unstressed form more nearly “wuz.” 

The next paper, read by Mr. Vincent B. Brecht, of North East 
Manual Training High School was on “The Inadequacy of Our Present 
Provision for the Teaching of English.” After calling attention to 
recent bibliography on the subject, Mr. Brecht spoke specifically of 
conditions in Philadelphia. He chiefly urged a better correlation of all 
work in high schools, closer correlation with work of the preceding 
grades, and a provision of more time for English in the high-school 
curriculum. The crowding of so much into the time allotted for English 
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has a tendency to make the teacher mechanical. Recent statistics were 
cited, bringing out the fact that the time consumed by the average 
teacher of English in theme work is twenty-six hours, exclusive of time 
spent in school. After making a few suggestions for the reducing of 
time so spent, Mr. Brecht made the general comment that the number 
of teachers provided should determine the amount of reading and cor- 
recting to be done, and that under all circumstances the pupils should 
come in contact with teachers fully alive. 

Miss Dungan, of the Philadelphia High School for Girls, pointed to 
evidence, to her conclusive, that the best workers in the field are not 
meeting with a reasonable measure of success in composition teaching. 
This she ascribed to the conditions under which they are working. 
When it was decided some decades ago that the old method of studying 
rhetorical principles was futile, and should be supplanted by practice 
in writing, the work of the teacher was doubled, no change being made 
in the number of pupils. Miss Fenimore, of the William Penn High 
School, told of her experiment along the line of closer correlation with 
the work done in the elementary schools. She suggested that definite 
steps be taken to obviate some of the difficulties discussed. 

Miss Lodor moved that a permanent organization be formed of the 
teachers of English in the higher schools of Philadelphia, and that the 
measures for perfecting such an organization be intrusted to a committee 
to be appointed by the chairman of the Conference. 

This motion was carried, the committee was appointed, and the 


Conference adjourned. 
ELIZABETH LODOR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SPRING MEETING IN NEW YORK 


The New York City Association of High-School Teachers of English 
held its spring meeting on May 18, with an attendance of about one 
hundred. The annual election of officers was held, with the following 
result: President, Edwin Fairley, Jamaica; Vice-President, Miss 
Emma F. Lowd, Washington Irving; Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. 
Charles R. Gaston, Richmond Hill. The secretary reported that the 
association had had the most flourishing year in its history, so far as 
membership and attendance were concerned. 

The general topic of the meeting, as of the year, was “Oral English.” 
Mr. W. W. Fisher, of the Boys’ High School, spoke of “Student Criticism 
of Student Work as Provocative of Oral Discussion.” Mr. Fisher insisted 
that the task of the teacher was made less when the pupils were taught 
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to criticize their own themes, and that there was no longer the old-time 
drudgery of theme-reading. The first thing that was done in his school 
was to get the entire English department to adopt certain uniform 
symbols for the most common errors made by students in their written 
work, and all English teachers had to use the same symbols for those 
common errors. He told how, after the themes were written, they 
were returned to their owners a week or so later, and the owners were 
asked to rate the themes themselves and make corrections. Then boys 
exchanged their themes, and the various lads marked their neighbor’s 
composition. Finally the teacher read the theme, observing how well 
the boy himself and the critic had done their work, and gave a final 
mark. The best pupils in the class formed a committee of critics, which, 
on occasion, read themes and settled disputes among their classmates. 
Miss Maude M. Frank, of De Witt Clinton High Schooi, spoke of some 
experiments she had made in informal classroom dramatizations of the 
books which often prove dead and dry to pupils. Her address will 
appear in the English Journal. Professor Elmer W. Smith, of Colgate 
University, discussed “ High-School Debating.” Mr. Smith declared 
that a command of the mother-tongue in speaking and writing has a 
commercial value, and he cited instances of prize debaters who immedi- 
ately upon graduation obtained excellent positions because of their 
ability to speak effectively. Debating, he said, is a strenuous prepara- 
tion for a strenuous life. It teaches habits of self-control to boys who 
cannot be reached through athletics. Honesty is another valuable 
lesson taught. By debating, boys learn that truth has many sides and 
that facts admit of many interpretations. Since students like to work 
when they play and play when they work, debating with its keen spirit 
of competition is attractive to them. Mr. Smith believes that young 
men need civic virtue taught them, not civics, and debate teaches the 


former. 
EpwIn FAIRLEY 
New York City 


GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE IN NEW JERSEY 


The Committee on Uniform Grammatical Nomenclature of the 
Association of Teachers of English of New Jersey, held a meeting on 
Saturday, May 11, 1912. As a result of this meeting the committee 
offers the following preliminary report in the form of resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That the Association of Teachers of English of New Jersey 
favor uniformity of Grammatical Nomenclature in all languages studied in 
the schools. 
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2. Resolved, That the following be recommended to all concerned. 
a) Case Names. 
(1) The term genitive instead of “‘ possessive.”’ 
(2) The term accusative instead of “objective.” The addition of the 
term dative. 

b) Construction Names. 

(1) Predicate adjective to designate the construction of “good” in the 
sentence, “He is good.”’ 

(2) Predicate noun for the construction of the word “captain” in the 
sentence, “He is captain.” 

(3) Factitive adjective for the construction of the word “red” in the 
sentence, “He painted the barn red.” 

(4) Factitive noun for the construction of the word “captain” in the 
sentence, ‘They elected him captain.” 

c) The retention of the subjunctive, under which will be included the so- 

called “potential uses” of the verb. 

3. Resolved, That these recommendations be printed and be sent to the 
chairman of the joint committee, to the members of this association, to the 
county superintendents, with a request that the information be published for 
use, to the principals of the normal schools, and to the principals of the high 


schools of this state. 
W. PATTERSON ATKINSON 
Jersey City, N.J. 


UNIFORM ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH FOR 1915-19 


The National Conference’ held its final meeting in New York on 
May 30 and adopted the following report: 


The Conference voted that the following requirement for the years 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919 should be recommended to the constituent bodies for 
adoption. 

This supersedes the previously announced requirement for 1915. 

The study of English in school has two main objects: (1) command of 
correct and clear English, spoken and written; (2) ability to read with accu- 
racy, intelligence, and appreciation. 

GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 

The first object requires instruction in grammar and composition. English 
grammar should ordinarily be reviewed in the secondary school; and correct 
spelling and grammatical accuracy should be rigorously exacted in connection 
with all written work during the four years. The principles of English compo- 
sition governing punctuation, the use of words, sentences, and paragraphs should 
be thoroughly mastered; and practice in composition, oral as well as written, 


*A report of the first meeting of the conference, including a list of the delegates, 
may be found in the English Journal for May, pp. 294-301. 
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should extend throughout the secondary school period. Written exercises 
may well comprise letter-writing, narration, description, and easy exposition 
and argument. It is advisable that subjects for this work be taken from the 
student’s personal experience, general knowledge, and studies other than 
English, as well as from his reading in literature. Finally, special instruction 
in language and composition should be accompanied by concerted effort of 
teachers in all branches to cultivate in the student the habit of using good 
English in his recitations and various exercises, whether oral or written. 


LITERATURE 


The second object is sought by means of two lists of books, headed respec- 
tively Reading and Study, from which may be framed a progressive course 
in literature covering four years. In connection with both lists, the student 
should be trained in reading aloud and be encouraged to commit to memory 
some of the more notable passages both in verse and in prose. As an aid 
to literary appreciation, he is further advised to acquaint himself with the 
most important facts in the lives of the authors whose works he reads and with 
their place in literary history. 

A. READING 

The aim of this course is to foster in the student the habit of intelligent 
reading and to develop a taste for good literature, by giving him a first-hand 
knowledge of some of its best specimens. He should read the books carefully, 
but his attention should not be so fixed upon details that he fails to appreciate 
the main purpose and charm of what he reads. 

With a view to large freedom of choice, the books provided for reading 
are arranged in the following groups, from each of which at least two selections 
are to be made, except as otherwise provided under Group I. 


GROUP I, CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 

The Old Testament, comprising at least the chief narrative episodes in 
Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Daniel, together with the 
Books of Ruth and Esther. 

The Odyssey, with the omission, if desired, of Books i, ii, iii, iv, v, xv, xvi, 
xvii. 

The Jliad, with the omission, if desired, of Books xi, xiii, xiv, xv, xvii, xxi. 

The Aeneid. 

The Odyssey, Iliad, and Aeneid should be read in English translations of 
recognized literary excellence. 

For any selection from this group a selection from any other group may be 


substituted. 
GROUP Il. SHAKESPEARE 


Midsummer-Night’s Dream Twelfth Night 
Merchant of Venice The Tempest 
As You Like It Romeo and Juliet 
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King John Coriolanus 

Richard II Julius Caesar 

Richard IIT Macbeth If not — ~ study 
Henry IV Hamlet cer 


GROUP III. PROSE FICTION 


Malory: Morte d’Arthur (about too pages). 

Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels (voyages to Lilliput and to Brobdingnag). 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, Part I. 

Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield. 

Frances Burney: Evelina. 

Scott’s Novels: any one. 

Jane Austen’s Novels: any one. 

Maria Edgeworth: Castle Rackrent, or The Absentee. 

Dickens’ Novels: any one. 

Thackeray’s Novels: any one. 

George Eliot’s Novels: any one. 

Mrs. Gaskell: Cranford. 

Kingsley: Westward Ho! or Hereward, the Wake. 

Reade: The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Blackmore: Lorna Doone. 

Hughes: Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Stevenson: Treasure Island, or Kiduapped, or Master of Ballantrae. 

Cooper’s Novels: any one. 

Poe: Selected Tales. 

Hawthorne: The House of the Seven Gables, or Twice Told Tales, or Mosses 
from an Old Manse. 

A collection of Short Stories by various standard writers. 

GROUP IV. ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

Addison and Steele: The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, or Selections from the 
Tatler and Spectator (about 200 pages). 

Boswell: Selections from the Life of Johnson (about 200 pages). 

Franklin: Autobiography. 

Irving: Selections from the Sketch Book (about 200 pages), or Life of Goldsmith. 

Southey: Life of Nelson. 

Lamb: Selections from the Essays of Elia (about 100 pages). 

Lockhart: Selections from the Life of Scott (about 200 pages). 

Thackeray: Lectures on Swift, Addison, and Steele in the English Humorists. 

Macaulay: Any one of the following essays: Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, 
Milton, Addison, Goldsmith, Frederick the Great, Madame d’Arblay. 

Trevelyan: Selections from the Life of Macaulay (about 200 pages). 

Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies, or Selections (about 150 pages). 

Dana: Two Years before the Mast. 
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Lincoln: Selections, including at least the two Inaugurals, the Speeches in 
Independence Hall and at Gettysburg, the Last Public Address, the Letter 
to Horace Greeley; together with a brief memoir or estimate of Lincoln. 

Parkman: The Oregon Trail. 

Thoreau: Walden. 

Lowell: Selected Essays (about 150 pages). 

Holmes: The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

Stevenson: An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. 

Huxley: Autobiography and selections from Lay Sermons, including the 
addresses on Improving Natural Knowledge, A Liberal Education, and 
A Piece of Chalk. 

A collection of Essays by Bacon, Lamb, DeQuincey, Hazlitt, Emerson, and 
later writers. 

A collection of Letters by various standard writers. 


GROUP V. POETRY 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series): Books II and III, with special 
attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, and Burns. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series): Book IV, with special attention to 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley (if not chosen for study under B). 

Goldsmith: The Traveller and The Deserted Village. 

Pope: The Rape of the Lock. 

A collection of English and Scottish Ballads, as, for example, some Robin 
Hood ballads, The Battle of Otterburn, King Estmere, Young Beichan, 
Bewick and Grahame, Sir Patrick Spens, and a selection from later 
ballads. 

Coleridge: The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and Kubla Khan. 

Byron: Childe Harold, Canto III or IV, and The Prisoner of Chillon. 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake, or Marmion. 

Macaulay: The Lays of Ancient Rome, The Battle of Naseby, The Armada, Ivry. 

Tennyson: The Princess, or Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and 
The Passing of Arthur. 

Browning: Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the 
Sea, Incident of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, Pheidippides, My Last 
Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in the City, The Italian in England, The 
Patriot, The Pied Piper, “De Gustibus—”’, Instans Tyrannus. 

Arnold: Sohrab and Rustum, and The Forsaken Merman. 

Selections from American Poetry, with special attention to Poe, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, and Whittier. 

B. STUDY 
This part of the requirement is intended as a natural and logical continua- 
tion of the student’s earlier reading, with greater stress laid upon form and 
style, the exact meaning of words and phrases, and the understanding of 
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allusions. The books provided for study are arranged in four groups, from 
each of which one selection is to be made. 

GROUP I. DRAMA 
Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Hamlet. 

GROUP II. POETRY 
Milton: L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and either Comus or Lycidas. 
Tennyson: The Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail, and The Passing of Arthur. 
The selections from Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley in Book IV of Palgrave’s 

Golden Treasury (First Series). 


GROUP III. ORATORY 


Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America. 
Macaulay’s Speech on Copyright and Lincoln’s Speech at Cooper Union. 
Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 


GROUP IV. ESSAYS 
Carlyle: Essay on Burns, with a selection from Burns’s Poems. 
Macaulay: Life of Johnson. 
Emerson: Essay on Manners. 
EXAMINATION 


However accurate in subject-matter, no paper will be considered satis- 
factory if seriously defective in punctuation, spelling, or other essentials of 
good usage. 

The examination will be divided into two parts, one of which will be on 
grammar and composition, and the other on literature. 

In grammar and composition, the candidate may be asked specific ques- 
tions upon the practical essentials of these studies, such as the relation of the 
various parts of a sentence to one another, the construction of individual words 
in a sentence of reasonable difficulty, and those good usages of modern English 
which one should know in distinction from current errors. The main test 
in composition will consist of one or more essays developing a theme through 
several paragraphs; the subjects will be drawn from the books read, from the 
candidate’s other studies, and from his personal knowledge and experience 
quite apart from reading. For this purpose the examiner will provide several 
subjects, perhaps eight or ten, from which the candidate may make his own 
selections. He will not be expected to write more than four hundred words per 
hour. 

The examination in literature will include: 

A. General questions designed to test such a knowledge and appreciation 
of literature as may be gained by fulfilling the requirements defined under 
“A. Reading,” above. The candidate will be required to submit a list of the 
books read in preparation for the examination, certified by the principal of the 
school in which he was prepared; but this list will not be made the basis of 
detailed questions. 
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B. A test on the books prescribed for study, which will consist of questions 
upon their content, form, and structure, and upon the meaning of such words, 
phrases, and allusions as may be necessary to an understanding of the works 
and an appreciation of their salient qualities of style. General questions may 
also be asked concerning the lives of the authors, their other works, and the 
periods of literary history to which they belong. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That colleges so desiring may set an examination requiring no pre- 
scribed books, but testing the same general kind of preparation as that indi- 
cated in the foregoing requirements. 

2. That individual colleges take such steps as may be found necessary 
to ascertain whether candidates for entrance possess an adequate equipment 
in oral English. 

3. That schools should recommend a supplementary list for additional 
reading. This list may well include suitable selections from contemporary 
literature and books of local interest. 

4. That colleges accept three or four units of credit for admission in English, 
the number of credits within these limits to be determined by the preparation 
of the applicants. It is not recommended that four units of credit be given 
for the amount of work now submitted for three units. This recommendation 
has for its object the advancement of English teaching in the secondary schools. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONFERENCES 


Two conferences on English were held at the National Education 
Association meeting in Chicago, one being the regular Round Table of 
the Department of Secondary Education and the other a joint conference 
of secondary schools, normal schools, and colleges. Each was attended 
by between four and five hundred persons. English seems to be still 
a very live subject. 

The keynote of both meetings was: Increase the efficiency of training 
in composition and find means of lightening the burden of teaching it. 
Since most of the papers will appear in future numbers of the English 
Journal, no attempt will here be made to summarize them. Sufficient 
to say that oral composition came in for the chief emphasis. The joint 
conference adopted resolutions indorsing the work of the Hopkins 
committee on composition. 

The English Round Table, hereafter to be known as the English 
Section of the Department of Secondary Education, on Wednesday 
accepted the report’ of the Committee on College Entrance Require- 

* The substance of this report will be found in the English Journal for February, 
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ments and requested the Department to continue it, with instructions 
to co-operate with other similar committees which are at work upon the 
high-school course in English. This the Department did at its meeting 
on Friday. Professor Elmer W. Smith, of Colgate University, speaking 
as chairman of a committee on high-school work in oral expression which 
is under the direction of the Public Speaking Conference of the New 
England and the North Atlantic States and also of the Speech Arts 
Association of America, requested that the National Education Associa- 
tion committee make provision for oral expression as a definite division 
of its work. The Round Table voted that this be done, and the com- 
mittee of which Mr. Smith is chairman will join forces with the com- 
mittee of the Round Table. This makes possible united action on the 
part of four national committees in preparing a report upon the organiza- 
tion of high-school English. These are: the two named above, the 
National Council committee, and the Executive Committee of the 
National Conference, which on May 30 was instructed to co-operate with 
the National Education Association committee and the Council com- 
mittee. Steps will be taken at once to organize the joint committee 
thus constituted for the preparation of a national syllabus, which has 
been authorized by vote of the Secondary Department of the National 
Education Association and which the National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion proposes to print and circulate. 

All who read this news item are urged to aid the joint committee by 
sending to the English Journal, as soon as possible, their English courses, 
both high-school and elementary, their syllabi, pamphlets, lists of read- 
ings, statistics, and evidences of success or failure, together witha 
definite statement of the conditions out of which each course has grown 
or into which it is intended to fit. Letters bearing upon any aspect of 
the matter are earnestly solicited. A printed blank for the gathering of 
information is in preparation. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL IN NOVEMBER 


The Executive Committee of the National Council has decided to 
hold the next meeting in Chicago, November 29 and 30. Let all mem- 
bers take notice and plan to come and to bring others. The important 
feature of the meeting will be the reports of the committees, seven in 
number, the chairmen of which are as follows: of the Committee on 
Grammatical Terminology, Gertrude Buck of Vassar College; Home 
Reading, Herbert Bates, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
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High-School Course in English, James Fleming Hosic, Chicago Teachers 
College; Equipment, Vincil Carey Coulter, Normal School, Warrens- 
burg, Mo.; Articulation of Elementary and High-School Courses, 
Ernest C. Noyes, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Opinions 
of Graduates, Wilbur W. Hatfield, Parker High School, Chicago; Peda- 
gogical Investigation, Nathaniel W. Barnes, De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. Each of these committees has members from all parts of the 
country and they are seeking to gather and give expression to the best 
that is known or is being worked out in the several states and by the 
various local associations. It is hoped that the reports of the com- 
mittees may be laid before a convention that is truly representative of 
all sections and of all sorts of schools, public and private. Further 
information as to the meeting will be published in the Journal from time 
to time as the program takes shape. 


The Public Speaking Review has completed its first volume. The 
board of editors deserve much praise for presenting a creditable and very 
interesting magazine in spite of great difficulties. The Review is pub- 
lished by the authority of the Conference on Public Speaking of the New 
England and of the North Atlantic States. The president of the confer- 
ence is Erastus Palmer of the College of the City of New York, and the 
secretary-treasurer is J. W. Wetzel of Yale University. The editorial 
board is made up of Paul M. Pearson of Swarthmore College, Allan 
Davis of the University of Pittsburgh, Frederick B. Robinson of the 
College of the City of New York, Calvin L. Lewis of Hamilton College, 
James A. Winans of Cornell University, Robert L. Cumnock of North- 
western University, and Thomas C. Trueblood of the University of 
Michigan. The Review is published at Swarthmore, Pa. 


Our British brethren are not to be outdone. The Journal of English 
Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, May, 1912, published by Horace Marshall & Son, 
London, is at hand. The new magazine is similar to the English Journal 
in purpose and makeup. The first number contains four Leading 
Articles, Editorial, Current Opinion, Teachers in Council, Reports of 
Societies, and Reviews. There will be three numbers a year, to corre- 
spond to the school terms, published in May, September, and January, 
at 3s. 6d. May our rival have long life and much influence for the 
improvement of English teaching. 


| 
| 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF POETRY 


There is something refreshing in the bland way in which Professor 
Neilson attempts tasks from which all but the boldest would shrink, and 
in the apparent ease with which he justifies his boldness. Only a little 
while ago he wrote the Shakespeare number of the English Men of Letters 
Series, which had never hitherto been attempted, and now he has pre- 
sented in a series of Lowell Institute essays a little volume on Essentials 
of Poetry, in which he has delivered himself neatly, pressly, and 
weightily without emptiness or idleness. 

The book falls into eight chapters and a brief conclusion. The 
first of these is upon the “Balance of Qualities,” in which the general 
sanity of the book is promised by the author’s refusal to adopt the loose 
terminology of historical criticism without something in the way of 
redefinition. Appealing to Bacon, he quotes his division of the human 
faculties into memory, imagination, and reason, and then points to the 
respective predominance of each of these over the other two in Realism, 
Romanticism, and Classicism. By way of further preparation for the 
whole series, the second chapter briefly discusses “Imagination in Poetry,” 
and illustrates how it may be present, first, in original perception of the 
objects discussed and, second, in the retrospective interpretation of them. 

With these chapters of definition out of the way, there follow three 
discussions upon “Imagination and Romanticism,” “‘ Reason and Classi- 
cism,”’ “The Sense of Fact and Realism,” and then in three further 
chapters discussions of “Intensity,” “Sentimentalism,” and ‘“ Humor in 
Poetry.” 

A cheerful sanity pervades the entire book. Professor Neilson is 
not embarrassed nor abashed by the much-confused terms with which 
he is obliged traditionally to work. He performs one of the most 
valuable services of genuine criticism in clarifying them sensibly and 
employing them consistently. At the same time he is not led to commit 
a common offense of independent critics, in going wantonly out of his 
way simply for the sake of being different. There is no academic vanity 
in his method of procedure. 

Essentials of Poetry. By W. A. Nettson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1912. Pp. 274. $1.25. 
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As one reads into and through the book, one is impressed with the 
range of reading from which the illustrations are drawn. The actual 
number of authors resorted to is not imposing, but their distribution 
over various schools and periods is wise and equable. Moreover, the 
author does not seem to be displaying any amiable weakness in “ playing 
favorites.” Apparently he has a real liking for good poetry and he 
finds its goodness with equal pleasure in widely variant characteristics. 

One lack, and one only, seems to be regrettable, and that is, that 
among the “essentials of poetry’’ Professor Neilson did not feel impelled 
to treat of the more important details of poetic form. Of general 
structure he speaks in brief; but of the fascinating subject of versifica- 
tion he takes no account. A discussion of this division would have 
rounded out the book, and would, without doubt, have been as fresh and 
simple in treatment, and as illuminating in content, as the other chapters. 

Of these it is difficult to write without breaking into superlatives. 
In my experience, it is the most stimulating volume of American criticism 
that has appeared since Mr. Woodberry’s study of Emerson. 


Percy H. Boynton 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


Folk Festivals. Their Growth and How to Give Them. By Mary MASTER 
NEEDHAM. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1912. Pp. 244. $1.25 net. 
Contains a record of much practical experience, with historical matter inter- 

spersed. The book will prove decidedly useful in normal schools and village communi- 

ties. It contains a brief bibliography. 

Pageants and Pageantry. By EstHer WILtarp Bates. With an Intro- 
duction by Orr. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. Pp. IIlus- 
trated. 

An historical account of pageantry, followed by directions for staging a pageant 
and by the full texts of the following: A Roman Pageant; A Mediaeval Pageant; 
A Colonial Pageant; The Heart of the World; A Pageant of Letters. There is a fairly 
full classified bibliography. 

Festivals and Plays in School and Elsewhere. By PEerctvAL CuusBB and his 
associates in the Ethical Culture School, New York. New York: Harpers, 
1912. Pp. 403. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 

An exhaustive treatment of the festival as a part of school activity. ‘“‘The 
Value of the Festival” is presented by Mr. Chubb; “Music in the Festival,” by 
Peter W. Dykema; “Art in the Festival,’’ by James Hall; ‘‘Costuming,”’ by Marie 
R. Perrin; ‘Dancing,’ by Mary G. Allerton; “‘ Development in the School Grades,” 
by Mabel Ray Goodlander. The Appendix contains specimen programs, color 
schemes, specimens of dramatization by children, descriptions (with cost) of costumes, 
and an extensive bibliography. This is undoubtedly the standard work for schools. 
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The Making of Poetry. By ArtHur H. R. Fatrcuttp. New York: Putnam, 
1912. Pp. 263. 
A critical study of the nature and value of poetry. Will be reviewed. 

English Composition and Style. By Witt1AM T. BRewsTER. New York: 
The Century Co., 1912. Pp. 512. 
A handbook for advanced college students. The theory of composition is illus- 

trated by numerous examples and there are many practical exercises. 

- Two Years’ Course in English Composition. By CHARLES LANE HANSON. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. Pp. 377. 90 cents. 
A textbook for the first two years of high school. 

The Essentials of English Composition. By James W. Linn. New York: 
Scribner, 1912. 
A handbook for college Freshmen. The treatment is very direct, concrete, 

and practical. Likely to be a very popular textbook. 

English Literature. By JoHN CALVIN MetcaLr. Richmond: B. F. Johnson 
Pub. Co., 1912. Pp. 448. $1.25. 

A Syllabus of English Literature. By Epwtx A. GREENLAW. New York: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1912. 
An outline of literary history for college classes. Interleaved for additional 

notes. 

Century Outlines for a Course in English Literature. By J. F. A. PyrE, THOMAS 
H. Dickinson, and Kart Younc. New York: The Century Co., rgro. 

Five Short Courses of Reading in English Literature. By C. T. WINCHESTER. 
Third Revised Edition. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1911. 

High School and College Textbooks. Catalogue for 1912. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

Quentin Durward. By WALTER Scott. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by J. Rose Cosy. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1912. Pp. 5309. 

The Lady of the Lake. By WALTER Scotr. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Greorce A. WASHBURNE. New York: Chas. E. Merrill 
Co., 1912. 


The Yemassee. By GILMorE Edited with an Introduction - 


and Notes by M. Lyte Spencer. Richmond: B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., 
IgII. 
A classic American romance in a worthy dress. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus for Boys and Girls. By. CHARLES W. Moores. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. Riverside Series. 25 cents. 
A very readable account. 

Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. Edited by CiInton W. Lucas. New 
York: American Book Co., 1910. 

Necessary Basis of the Teacher’s Tenure. By ANDREW SLOAN DRAPER. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 1912. 


